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4 Tus province of elegiac composition has been 
tivated with equal care and assiduity by the 
oderns, as by the writers of antiquity. During 
ve early ages of the Church, Lactantius and St. 
mbrose composed elegies on the passion of 
‘Yyrist; Victorinus sang the martyrdom of the 
faccabees; and Prudentius celebrated, in strains 
RA, pfpity, the holy heroes that shed their blood for 
he faith. In more modern times, the artless 
_ fompositions of the Troubadours that have come 


iown to us, betray a character of natural and 
™ bhintive melancholy which equally charms and 
4. melts the heart. Afterwards, when the modern 
longues of Europe were divested of the rust of 
e Middle Ages, when the dawn of learning began 












Ze re-appear after a night of seemingly intermi- 
, length, the imaginations of the poets were 
a eply impressed with a tinge of pathos and me- 
— |uncholy displayed in their compositions, which 
eT ppemto assign them over to the elegiac tribe. 
These | The Homer of Portugal manifested the power 
work his genius in elegy, as in epic poetry. His 
~_ train of misfortunes, his banishment of bit- 
them and sorrow, his lamentable and unsuc- 
y Re- of ssful amours, and the chivalric adventures of a 
of no if ?shared by the vicissitudes of poetry and war, 
ionof >4 plain the double direction of the genius of the 
vse of quent painter of the woes of Ints de Castro, 
ap (4 sally gifted with the pathetic and the sublime. 
lope’s 5} moens has also composed a — on the 
od Sir |). ne B 
ings. “4 (th Psalm, which bears a high degree of ce- 
cing. iq rity in Portugal, and which, owing to the sin- 
'd, 23 ‘vy jar circumstances under which it was written, 
works 3 always read with never-failing interest. The 
resaf Boct was on his return from Macao, when he 
en, * 9? shipwrecked on she eoast of Camboya; and, 
———' ft shat afflicting position, exposed on a dreary 
AY, 9, y «distant shore, he still breathed his love for 
mon . * . . 
ai Ge gative country in strains that emulate the 
* fathos of the Hebrews who sat on the banks of 
ne waters of Babylon. 
Saa de Miranda belongs as much to Spain as to 
Portugal, and he generally writes in the dialect 





f Castile. The elegy written by this poet on 
death of his son, who perished on the field of 
ttle in Africa, is distinguished by a vein of re- 
ious feeling which weil accords with a heart 
wunded in its dearest sympathies. Antonio 
trreita, whom his contemporaries styled the 
lorace of Portugal, devoted, in the same way, 
is elegiac powers to the memory of his own 
nds, and that of the heroes of his age. This 
hor aimed at a correctness of diction and sen- 


tant ment, that seemed more estimable in his eyes 
ay a the impetuous sallies of genius which some- 
we of PMes transport a poet beyond all ordinary bounds 
— id‘transgress the limifs of art. Next to him we 
nee— peet with Andrade Caminha and Diego Bernar- 
_ , both disciples of Ferreira; Rodriguez Lobo, 


nd Jeronymo Cortereal, who wiote a poem on 
“62 misfortunes of the same Manuel de Souza 
ae whose shipwreck on the coast of 


— had been previously described by Camoens. 
near [PMN is fully deserving of honour on account of 


bumerous ballads of chivalry, which may be 
uidered as elegiac songs of sensibility and su- 





perior merit. We cannot, however, enlarge on a 
species of composition which belongs to the ruder 
efforts of the art. The first poet regarded by the 
Spaniards as a classic model, is Juan Boscan Al- 
mogaver, who, like his friend Garcilasso de la 
Vega, imitated the poets of Italy. Boscan, espe- 
cially, imitates Petrarch, but with a greater degree 
of energy and animation of style. He frequently 
exhibits the correctness, though not the harmony, 
of the Tusean bard. Garcilasso, also, is an imi- 
tator of the poet of Vaucluse, and, by his deli- 
cacy, grace, and fancy, surpasses Boscan in ap- 
proximating to their sonia model. The litera- 
ture of Spain contains many other poets who have 
written elegies; and among them we meet, not 
without some surprise, with the most fruitful and 
indefatigable of all dramatic authors, Lopez de 
Vega. The sonnets and canzonets of the swan 
of Vaucluse enjoy a high reputation throughout 
Europe, and, independently of their real merit, 
they have strong claims on attention as the earliest 
essays of modern literature. Nothing, certainly, 
can be more pure and celestial than the Poet’s pas- 
sion for Laura; and many have beeniinclined tosup- 
pose that the existenee of sucha person is proble- 
matical and questionable. But the poet has classi- 
cal authority on his side fora passion of such won- 
derful constancy and sincerity; and the muses of 
Mimnermus, Tibullus, and Propertius, justify the 
propensities of Petrarch, though his poetry is es- 
sentially different from the amatory elegy of the 
ancient writers. The principle of chivalry, which 
philosophers assign to hen times only, had 
given rise to ideas of exalted and enthusiastic 
love and admiration. Thus this passion became 
a species of religion, mingled with the fervour of 
Platonic contemplation, and invoked in a strain of 
mysticism which frequently occurs in the compo- 
sitions of Petrarch. Alammani, Guarini, and 
Chiabrera, have also produced, with more or less 
success, and under different titles, several little 
pieces, which may be considered as genuine ele- 
gies. The Italians, especially, have preserved in 
their elegiac strains that gravity and majesty which 
are produced by great miseries, either public or 
private; as we find Castaldi, lamenting the 
eclipse of the glories of Italy, has composed a 
hymn which breathes the true spirit of poetry and 
patriotism. -In the same way, Filicaja, in the 
seventeenth century, followed the footsteps of 
Castaldi. More recently, Pindemonti has diffused 
over his poetical compositions an air of musing 
and melancholy, which comes nearer than any 
similar essay to Gray’s admirable ‘ Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard.’ 

According to the example of the great epic 
poets of ancient Rome, as well as those of Italy 
and Portugal, Milton has left behind him several 
poetical effusions, full of the most interesting 
sensibility. A more considerable work, which 
may be regarded as a series of mournful elegies, 
is the well-known ‘ Night Thoughts’ of Young; 
but it is not easy to conceive how this English 
Doctor, who had experienced real misfortunes, 
and possessed indisputable talent, could be ¢o 
very forced and unnatural, as he frequently is, in 
the description of his own woes. He sometimes 
gives way to the most ridiculous declamations, 
and the most intolerably tedious apostrophes, as 
well asthe most unpardonable disorder and in- 
congruity, so that the reader is prevented from 
feeling any sympathy with the sentiments of the 
poet. These terms may appear unjust to those 





whose judgments are dazzled by the great success 
of the ‘ Night Thoughts ;’ but let them recolleet, 
that the most severe criticisms that have been 
passed on the work, have proceeded from the 
author’s own countrymen. It must be acknow- 
ledged, however, that the Fourth and the Sixth 
Nights contain excellencies of a superior order, 
such as appear frequently in Young, and ef- 
fusions of poetical sentiment, which harmo- 
nise with the natural feelings of the heart. 
Among the English, Lord Lyttleton, William 
Mickle, and Miss Seward, have equally distin- 
guished themselves by elegiac productions that 
do honour to the literature of their nation. But, 
among all the poets of England that have 
attempted elegy, the most celebrated, and justly 
so, is Thomas Gray, the author of the ‘ Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard.’ Some of the odes of 
this poet possess, also, a considerable portion of 
the elegiac spirit. In proportion as man ad- 
vances in life, he beholds the fond illusions 
vanish that interested his youth and manhood, 
and the sensations naturally felt by a heart disen- 
chanted of the dazzling visions of early life, are 
invested with a peculiar charm of poetical sensi- 
bility. In his fine ode ‘ on a distant Prospect of 
Eton College,’ the same turn of mind predomi- 
nates to the fullest extent. But in the ‘ Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,’ the poet has soared to an 
elevation far beyond the pretensions of any 
other poets of his country who attempted the 
elegiac style. Accordingly, this composition is 
Gray’s masterpiece ; it breathes a sweetness of 
melancholy sensibility, and of gentle unassuming 
philosophy, that has excited the admiration of 
all Europe. In every country, writers of every 
class have attempted to infuse it into their respec- 
tive languages: several of these translations have 
appeared in French, but none of them have done 
full justice to the original. It would be unjust, 
however, to refuse acknowledging the merit of 
Cherier’s attempt, who has also given us a fine 
elegy, entitled ‘ The Promenade.’ 


It is a circumstance highly honourable to 
France, that, next to the stanzas of Malherbe, 
addressed to Duperier, the first elegy ranked 
among the records of her literature, as a model 
of poetry and eloquence, is an effort, inspired by 
one of the noblest sentiments of the human heart, 
that is, devotion to deposed eminence. In spite 
of numerous malversations, Fouqué owes it, 
perhaps, to Pellisson and La Fontaine, that his 
memory is not loaded with all the odium that is 
justly attached to dilapidating and peculating 
Ministers. “But itis a matter of surprise, that 
Louis XIV. did not imitate the magnanimity of 
Cesar, who, overcome by the eloquence of Ci- 
cero, let fall from his hands the papers that 
doomed Ligarius to condemnation. The cou- 
rageous conduct of Pellisson, and even of La 
Fontaine, merited a triumph of that description. 


The little piece of Voltaire on the death of his 
friend Genonville, deserves to be ranked among 
the best elegies in the world of letters, and per- 
haps it merits a preference over the ode of Horace 
on the death of Quintilius Varus. 


Every one is acquainted with the pathetic 
strains that have escaped from Gilbert, who, ams 4 
conscious of his own talents, saw with anguis 
the approach of death, that was coming to cut off 
all the honours to which he might reasonably 
aspire. No sentiment is more deep and impresy 
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sive than the sorrow of disappointed genius 
and such a feeling dictated te Gilbert some very 
fine stanzas, which are deserving of the utmost 
admiration. When we read them, we are tempted 
to repeat the words of Fenelon: ‘ Woe to him 
that feels not the beauty of these lines !’ 


The elegiac Muse inspired only a scanty num- 
ber of our poets, and those only on peculiar occa- 
sions; when she suddenly re-appeared, such as 
she was in the times of Tibullus and Propertius, 
im the melancholy strains with which blighted and 
disappointed love inspired the author of ‘ Eleonore.’ 
The ancients had no idea of the sentiments and 
expressions which give an inexpressible charm to 
the plaintive song of Parny, whose happiness was 
forever gone. ‘This author has surpassed himself 
in the songs of the poem of ‘ Israel and Aslega,’ 
which are real elegies, that are not to be read 
without shedding tears. Bertin never soared so 
far, nor is he to be classed among the genuine 
composers of elegies. 


A young favourite of the Muses, who perish- 
ed before his time, and was cut off in a cruel 
manner,—one who possessed abilities enough to 
revive the Grecian pastoral among us,—became 
also desirous of emulating Tibullus; but, in spite 
of the praises heaped on him by his admirers on 
the score of his elegies, the most beautiful of 
them all, though it carries the title of an idyl, 
is the piece called ‘Le Malade,’ a real master- 
piece, that describes so well the pangs and 
agonies, the delirium and melancholy of love. 


An interval of short duration, but pregnant 
with mighty events, now separates us from the 
epoch at which this young poet perished, to whom 
we are paying this last tribute of respect. A 
monarchy of fourteen centuries’ standing, fell to 
the ground in the midst of uproar and confusion, 
and brought down with jt an immense asseniblage 
of abuses, prejudices, and wrongs, the accumu- 
lated crust of ages. Europe,enslaved and combined, 
directed its efforts against one nation, and was de- 
feated by the arms of Liberty; when a inan arose, 
the greatest captain everrecorded, and, making him- 
self the inheritor of all the struggles, efforts and 
virtues of the Republic, contrived to falsify the 
wishes of the nation, and gained aseries of successes 
for twenty years unparalleled in history. Suddenly 
a reverse arrived, and his fall was as rapid and un- 
expected us his elevation ; and the barbarians of 
the North encamped in the capital of a people, 
that, like an armed traveller, had made Europe 
and even Africa resound with his hymns of vic- 
tory. In the crisis of our glory, our poets, whose 
imaginations seemed to have been overpowered 
by the greatness of the subject, were silent; but, 
in the moments of reverse, the sacred flame of 
patriotism revived in their bosoms, and the 
public grief found a vent in the eloquent effusions 
of their genius. It was in this spirit that the 
youthful Casimir Delavigne produced his ‘ Mes- 
seniens,’ a tribute of sympathy to a great people 
overwhelmed by the disasters of the day, which 
would have been converted into an incredible 
triumph, had not the caprice of fortune betrayed 
the interests of a mighty genius superior to itself, 
in the last struggles of its power. In the same 
way, Beranger came to embrace the statue of his 
wretched country, and to chaunt her glories in 
the midst of her triumphant enemies. It may, 
therefore, be asserted that what Jeremiah said 
of Jerusalem is not applicable to France, that 
‘ of all those that loved her, not one came to her 
consolation.’ 


Sueh is the effect which great political agita- 
tions have generally had in calling forth the 
highest and noblest intellects, and in compelling 
them into patriotic exertion. France, however, 
is the only country where, at present, it can be 
said to be known. In England it is the least 
cultivated of all the branches of metrical com- 

ition, and we know of no English author 
who has any pretensions to the name of an 
iac writer. 


elegiac 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
LIFE OF LORD BURGHLEY. 


Memoirs of the Life and Administration of the Right 
Honourable William Cecil, Lord Burghley, Secretary 
of State in the Reign of King Edward VI., and 
Lord High Treasurer of England in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, Containing an Historical View of 
the Times in which he lived, and of the many eminent 
and illustrious Persons with whom he was connected ; 
with Extracts from his Private and Official Corre- 
spondence, and other Papers, now first published from 
the Originals, By the Rev. Edward Nearcs, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford. 4to., pp. 792. Saunders and Otley. Lon- 
don, 1828. s 
Docror Nares has undertaken, in the work 

before us, a task of great use and importance, 

but one which is of proportionable difficulty. 

The memoirs of Kings and Statesmen, in what- 

ever age they have lived, form a material part of 

the history of their times. They require, conse- 
quently, the authenticity and the fulness of the 
general narrative with the particularity of indi- 
vidual biography ; and the author who devotes his 
attention to this species of composition should 
be in possession, not only of the amplest mate- 
rials which history may furnish for his Memoir, 
but also of such matter as may render his work 
an additional illustration to the pages of history 
itself. ‘There are, however, two distinct objects, 
either of which he may with gee | have in 
view as the principal aim of his writings. He 
may either compose his work to delineate the 
character of the individual whose actions he 
commemorates, in which case it will come under 
the class of private biographies; or he may 
send it forth as professedly designed to throw 
light upon the transactions or events in which 
the subject of his Memoir was actively engaged, 
and then it will be properly considered as one of 

a political or historical nature. These separate 

objects of writers of this class will necessarily 

often meet each other, but they may always be suffi- 
ciently defined to enable us to class a Memoir 
with this or that kind of biographical works. 

The one before us comes, as far as the present 

volume extends, under the Iatter species, and 

may be regarded as hitherto affording a com- 
mentary on a particular portion of history, rather 
than as a life of Secretary Burghley. Considering 
hiswork in thislight, thelearnedauthor hasimposed 
upon himself alabour far surpassing that of ordinary 
literary undertakings. Elizabeth’s Minister was 
himself a man of great and extraordinary charac- 
ter; but the times in which he lived, and in 
which his talents were so conspicuously called 
into action, were still more extraordinary. They 
were the period of events which agitated not merely 
our own country, but the whole of continental 

Europe, and to the influence of which belongs one 

of the most astonishing revolutions which the world 

has seen produced both in the opinions and situa- 
tion of mankind. From the latter half of Henry 
the Eighth’s reign to the firm settlement of Queen 

Elizabeth on her father’s throne, every year was 

fruitful in important circumstances, and both 

churchmen and statesinen had their abilities put 
to the test, in struggles that have, to this day, de- 
termined the condition of Protestant Europe. 

Mankind were awakened from a dream, but they 

were as yet not certain whether it had spoken 

truth or falsehood; there were thousands who 
heard of refurmation, as the signal for the de- 
struction of all religion, and of those who pro- 
moted it, as of men instigated by the evil spirit of 
anarchy and atheism. ‘ihis would have been still 
more the case, had the change in religion been in- 
dependent of every thing else. Butthe Reformation 
was associated, in its spirit and principles, with 
renovated learning and new political sentiments. 

The balance had been altogether turned in favour 

of human freedom, and of emancipation from the 

trammels which had hitherto held the intellect of 
mankind in bondage. It was not so much the rising 
of parties to cure this or that particular evil, as it 
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was the resurrection of the world from the dy 





ness of a thousand years that was taking Place 
b 


and the new spirit which animated it, em 
every object on which men place their hopes g 
conceive to be connected with their dest: 
Religious reformation and the gradual altergj, 
of political systems were the great results , 
this event; but they were so because they eon 
prehend every thing which can engage hym, 
attention. Had the new principles been less yy; 
versal in their tendency, the Court of Roy 
might have easily satisfied her clamorous gp, 
nents ; and the Council of Trent, by a little deter 
mined attention to the improvement of eggly 
siastical discipline, would have greatly retarded 4) 
the innovations which it had reason to fear. By 
the reformation of neither learning, religion, ng 
government could have been stopped by any py 
tial success in only one of the three. The reyj 
of letters was a most prosperous introduction tot} 
more important one of unabused Christianity ; by 
yet we greatlyerr, if we regard it in that light along 
or suffer ourselves to view it as detached from ¢ 
mighty revolution which was ensuing. Each ig 
provement, each object of moral or political impo 
tance, asit presented itself to men’s minds, arose oy 
of the change which had been taking place j 
the whole system of public opinion. It 
this universality of the excitement, this ger 
awakening of attention, that was, in fact, ¢ 
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origin of every subsequent event. Thousandgf Popes 


however, nay, the greatest number, perhaps, « 
those who gradually embraced the new opinion 
regarded them, at first, as we have said, wit 
dread and suspicion. They were aroused; 
were unsettled in their old opinions; they we 
convinced of the existence of strong and da 
gerous error; but it was only the boldest and th 
sternest-minded that dare at once fix the ch 
of error on those they had been taught to veng 
rate, or desecrate the men and objects they hy 
held sacred from their youth. It is well observes 
therefore, by Doctor Nares, that Luther adde 
liberty to the light which had burst forth; and 
certainly deserves to be considered, whether « 
not any of the substantial improvements whic 
modern times have seen, would have taken plad 
without the spur which he gave to the alread 
commenced revolution in public opinion. 

ing would, it is probable, have gone on diffusis 
its light; but it would never have been stron 
enough to penetrate into the secret holds of 
vate superstition and corruption; and, if ith 
done away with scholastic logic and _philosoph 
it might never have been able to confute opinio 
which had taken hold of men’s hearts 
imaginations. Luther and his coadjutors spo 
to them of things which all could understan 
and they shew the truths and errors in oppositio 
which regarded the hopes and welfare of a 
The instrument they used, was strong enough f 
the work of pulling down the fortifications 
error. Learning had attacked them with i 
jewel-hilted weapons; but the reformers cat 
to the charge, coated in iron mail, and armé 
with battle-axes and battering-rams. But ¥ 
















must let Doctor Nares speak to the truth of tifZeernin 
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‘ But Luther’s opposition to the papal power, beimgtte Cathol 
the boldest and most direct that had ever yet occurregtiing in th 
if it happened not to concur exactly in point of timgi@ile tend 
with the first revival of learning, did, fortunately, exact gan to p 
concur with the spirit of inxguiry, which the revival @¥%n soon : 


learning had stimulated and provoked. And thou 
the latter, notwithstanding the discovery of printit 
might, after all, have been stifled or checked in | 
course, had no higher principle than the mere des 
of knowledge stepped in to its support; though 
power of the Emperor and the Pope, intimately 


bined, which might have been the case, for such puglal 


poses, would in all likelihood have easily found me 
of putting limits to the diffusion of knowledge, on & 
least appearance of danger to the established authe 
ties in church or state (for such intellectual thraldom 
not even now at an end) ; yet, when called to the 
of a reformation, which struck at the very root of 
evil, which threatened the very foundations of a ty 
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he dari ard to bear, and which made an appeal to the 


5 place blest faculties and highest principles of the human 
bre pind, the restoration of letters was calculated to give 
hopes Q a surprising force and strength to the reformed party 
lestinie hout Europe, by enabling it, not only to hold up 
lteratiog its head against its opponents, but to loosen, dissolve, 
Sults off gnd scatter in the air, those visionary chains by which 
eV comff ithad hitherto been held captive, the forgeries of the 
hun ists, the servile tenets of the civilians, and, above 


le ma a endl soplistry of the’ achoolmen, especially 
R tes an P ? 

f Re se ramnistical morality. If, as has been well argued, 

1 OPP the restoration of letters, beginning amongst the Ro- 

Te dete, manists, brought fight, it was Luther’s Reformation 

fF ecele that brought /iberty. 

arded df «This is not mere matter of conjecture ; the case is 


ar. Bud proved by the sudden alarm taken by the court of Rome, 
“100, no sq soon as ever the danger of the “ New Learning,” as 
ANY parf it was called, came to be understood. The restoration 
© revival of letters appeared to have had its beginning exactly 
On to th where it was most wanted, if it had but been allowed 


ity; buy © take its free course there, as in most favoured places. 
ht alo But, though Italy was the country where the new light 
Seteill first to spread its rays over a benighted world, 
Rach i md no small progress was made there in the cultiva- 


- tion of literature, before other countries had begun to 
al imporg iaste of its salutary and invigorating fruits, yet it seems 
AFOSe ous tp have been through an oversight of the Popes, as far 
Place ig ss regarded the stability of the papal throne, that it 

t wag was even suffered to proceed so far. The early refor- 


} gener mers, in their appeals to Scripture, often made use of 
fact, thg translations that had actually been sanctioned by the 
ousand: . “In surveying this portion of history,” says 
rhaps, Dr. M'Crie, “ itis impossible not to admire the arrange- 
opinio ments of Providence, when we perceive monks, and 


+. Bbishops, and cardinals, and Popes, active in forging 
ud, wi ind polishing those weapons which were soon to be 
ed; turned against themselves, and which they afterwards 
hey wer would fain have blunted, and laboured to decry as un- 


and dan§ jywful and empoisoned.” Works were actually printed 
t and that Venice, with the privilege (cum privilegio) of the In- 
e charg qusitors, strongly favouring some of the reformed doc- 
to veney tines, but which their ignorance prevented their dis- 
they hag evering. 
aie a ‘There is a letter, said to be still extant, from Car- 
er added “nal Pole to Leo X., in which, after particularly congra- 
hs and talating his Holiness on his success in the propagation 
nether yj the sciences, the wary Cardinal does not omit to 
. Bruind him, that it might be of dangerous consequence 
i$ WAGE make mankind too learned. Even earlier than this, 
ken plac md in our own country, Rowland Philipps, Vicar of 
2 alread Croydon, and Warden of Merton College, Oxford, “ es- 
, femed,” as Holinshed says, “a notable preacher,” 
diffusing foreseeing the probable endetiennenn of the discovery 
n strong “the art of printing, had publicly denounced it from 
1s of pry Me pulpit of St. Paul’s Cathedral. as likely to be the 
if it t bane of the Roman Catholic religion. ‘* We must root 
ilosoph printing,” = “eg “or — = sid He _ 
7k A., after the example of his father and grand- 
“OPINOTE fither, was a promoter of lcelin, cannot be ques- 
“arts Qi ioned ; it was he who granted a special (though cer- 
ie spo whe exclusive) privilege to Aldo, for printing and 
derstan ishing the Greek and Roman authors ; and, though 
ypositiowg his attention was chiefly confined to the restoration and 
e of algmcovery of the classical writers, for which, indeed, he 
nough fi foonded an academy, yet we must not deny him the 
ations @ Tit of some attention also to the promotion of theo- 
with ig’sical learning, as may be seen in the dedication of 
ons eit ager er perma Ty by pe Xi- 
nenes, addressed to him in 1514. But the alarm began, 
id arme mt with the mere revival of ancient literature, but 
But Whit what was more emphatically called, the ‘* New 
th of th Learning ;”’ and the effect of this alarm was very cu- 
nous. At the period of the Reformation, the heads of 
ver, bei the Catholic religion, who had at first discovered no- 
: occurre@Ming in the revival of letters but glory and pleasure, or 
nt of ti tendency towards the refinement of manners, 
ly, gan to oars. Hi their own danger, so that an opposi- 
revival @tn soon sprang up, where the rigour of Cathelic policy 
nd thougg¥uld be employed to restrain the operations of the 
f printingaind, which distinguished such countries greatly, and 
ked in do distinguish them from those in which no such 
ere desi position could avail: this will appear from com- 
hough ing Italy, Austria, Spain, and the Netherlands, with 
ately comptony, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, England, and 
- such pugmolland, Indeed, after the minds of men in Italy had 
nnd meagegun to be awakened to a sense of the corruptions of 
ge, on te Romish church, many political reasons led them 
d authoq™ stand up in its defence, as the source of much 
er th, drawn from all other parts of Europe.’—Vol. 
to Pp. 29—32, 


oot of 


at With the country in this situation, in regard to 


most momentous circumstances that could 





influence its destiny, it was no ordinary talents 


that could stem the tide of opposition which ig-' 


norance, superstition, and an incongruous mix- 
ture of anarchy and intolerance drove against the 
bulwarks of national peace. To Lord Burleigh 
is the praise due of having acted with more patient 
and determined firmness, in times like these, than 
other statesmen have possessed in those of no 
comparative difficulty; of having effected that, by 
a grave and experienced wisdom, which others 
would have resorted to craft and subtlety to ac- 
complish ; and of having passed his youth, man- 
bes, and old age at court, distinguished, in each 
period, more for his learning and accomplishments 
as a statesman, than for his skill and management 
as a courtier. But this great man had difficulties 
of the worst kind to cope with ; he stood in situa- 
tions in which the ordinary maxims of state policy 
served him nothing ; he had to control the mis- 
chievous designs of one party, and the hasty, un- 
tempered zeal of another ; and his opinions, both 
religious and political, were at first those of a new 
sect, exposed to obloquy and suspicion,—after- 
wards, of one doomed to suffer the flames of per- 
secution,—and, at length, those of a nation, but of 
one which it required all wisdom and foresight to 
keep in the happy situation it had obtained. Both 
Lord Burleigh’s times and character, therefore, 
while they furnish the biographer with a subject 
richly deserving his attention, are such as require 
no ordinary pen to delineate. To say nothing of 
party prejudices and controversy, which may find 
food for debate in every chapter of such a work, 
there is no period or 1? Bom. in history which, 
either for usefulness or interest, requires more 
careful study and ability in the writer. Of Dr, 
Nares’ work, public criticism ought, as yet, to give 
no decided opinion, as the first volume reaches 
only to the commencement of Lord Burleigh’s 
most eventful career as a statesman. So far as 


its contents — us, it appears to have been the 


result of careful and extensive research into the 
ample materials which exist for the undertak- 
ing. With regard to style and sentiment, it is 
written, in general, with great vigour and earnest- 
ness. Its author has declared in a very excel- 
lent and manly preface his opinions, and seems to 
have written his book in that honest spirit of mind 
which keeps a man faithful to his own ideas of 
right, without suffering him willingly and blindly 
to leave out what makes against his sentiments. 
We look with anxiety for the remainder of 
this work, which, we trust, will confirm our ideas 
of Dr. Nares’ qualifications for the undertaking. 
Its appearance does credit to every party con- 
cerned in the publication; and, as forming a va- 
luable addition to former works on the period of 
which it treats, it deserves to find an immediate 
place in every good historical library. 





RECORDS OF WOMAN. 


Records of Woman: with other Poems. By Felicia He- 
mans. 12mo. pp. 318. William Blackwood. Edin- 
burgh, 1828. 

WE have been long wishing to see these exqui- 
site productions of Mrs. Hemans collected into a 
volume, and they now meet us at the very season 
best fitted for their appearance. There is some- 
thing in this lady’s poetry which always associates 
it in our minds with the sweet breathings of sum- 
mer. It is soft and musical as their gentlest 
echoes; and not unlike them, because its sweetness 
and tenderness are sometimes touched with 
mournfulness. Her images are drawn from all 
that is fairest-and brightest in nature or humanity; 
and the characters that people her fairy scenes 
are of the pure and noble-hearted race, alike 
beautiful in their death and in their love. The 
spirit that inspires every line, has its impulse from 
the thoughts of a gentle heart, elevated almost 
into grandeur by its admiration of a sublime mo- 
ral purity and greatness; and, read which of her 
compositions we may, the same delight is mani- 


fested in the development of this fecling. 





Another striking characteristic of Mrs. Hemans’ 
oetry, is the tone it acquires from the devout 
ave of solitude which uniformly seems to possess 

its author and inspire her happiest strains. The 
leafy, deep green shade; the vallies and seli- 
tary hills, where the echo and ever-springing 
fountains have their birth; the isles of the sea, 
the lone bowery islands of the sea; the river’s 
bank, or the deserted temple :—from haunts like 
these she has drawn, not merely the illustrations 
of her verse, but the very spirit of song itself, that 
seems to have held communion with her in these 
romantic solitudes. With so many of the charac- 
teristics of genuine poetry, there is no doubt the 
composition of this amiable authoress would have 
attracted general admiration, had they possessed 
no higher quality. But it is not either on their 
mere beauty or pathos they depend, but on their 
impressive morality. Several other writers may 
have given occasionally as exquisite delineations 
of female love, as noble and inspiring pictures of 
high, self-devoting bravery; but none but the 
greatest geniuses have ever equalled her, in blend- 
ing the tenderness of female love with the dignity 
of all female graces, or the bravery of man with 
so many of the virtues of patriotism. 

In the volume now before us, the highest excel- 
lencies of Mrs. Hemans’ poetry are displayed in 
their strongest light. The Records of her own 
sex, of those who have perished in the devoted. 
ness of their souls to their faith and love, fur- 
nished her, without fiction, with themes in every 
way suited to her pen. She has selected those 
the best adapted to show woman in her loveliest 
character ; and never were the charms of the most 
exquisite verse strengthened by sentiments more 
beautiful, or fitter for a pure and an exalted soul. 
We give the following specimens of this delight- 
ful volume: the first, from the ‘ Records of 
Woman ;’ the others, from the minor poems 
which form the latter part of the collection : 

The Switzer’s Wife. 
Nor look nor tone revealeth aught 
Save woman’s quietness of thought 5 
And yet around her is a light 
Of inward majesty and might. 


* * * . * « ~ 
Wer solch ein herz an seinen Busen driickt, 
Der kann fur herd und hof mit freuden fechten. 
Wittn0Lm Text, 
‘Iv was the time when children bound to meet 
Their father’s homeward step from field or hill, 
And when the herd’s returning bells are sweet 
In the Swiss valleys, and the lakes grow still, 
And the last note of that wild horn swells by, 
Which haunts the exile’s heart with melody. 
* And lovely smiled full many an Alpine home, 
Touched with the crimson of the dying hour, 
Which lit its low roof by the torrent’s foam, 
And pierced its lattice thro’ the vine-hung bower ; 
But one, the loveliest o’er the land that rose, 
Then first look’d mournful in its green repose. 


‘For Werner sat beneath the linden-tree, 
That sent its lulling whispers through his door, 

Ev’n as man sits whose heart alone would be 
With some deep care, and thus can find no more 

Th’ accustom'd joy in all which evening brings, 

Gathering a household with her quiet wings, 

‘His wife stood hush’d before him,—sad, yet mild 
In her beseeching mien ;—he mark’d it not, 

The silvery laughter of his bright-hair’d child 
Rang from the greensward round the shelter’d spot, 

But seem’d unheard ; until at last the boy 

Raised from his heap’d up flowers a glance of joy, 

* And met his father’s face : but then a change 
Pass’d swiftly o’er the brow of infant glee, 

And a quick sense of something dimly strange 
Brought him from play to stand beside the knee 

So often climb’d, and lift his loving eyes 

That shone through clouds of sorrowful surprise, 


‘ Then the proud bosom of the strong man shook ; 
But tenderly his babe’s fair mother laid 
Her hand on his, and with a pleading look, 
Thro’ tears half quivering, o’er him bent, and said, 
** Whatgrief, dear friend, hath made thy heart its prey, 
That thou shouldst turn thee from our love away? 
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€ * It is too sad to see thee thus, my friend ! 
Mark’st thou the wonder on thy boy’s fair brow, 

Missing the smile from thine ? Oh! cheer thee! bend 
To his soft arms, unseal thy thoughts e’en now! 

Thou dost not kindly to withhold the share 

Of tried affection in thy secret care.” 


* He looked up into that sweet earnest face, 
But sternly, mournfully : not yet the band 
Was loosen’d from his soul ; its inmost place 
Not yet unveil’d by love’s o’ermastering band. 
*¢ Speak low !”” he cried, and pointed where on high, 
The white Alps glitter’d thro’ the solemn sky : 


«6 We must speak low amidst our ancient hills 

And their free torrents ; for the days are come 
When tyranny lies couch’d by forest-rills, 

And meets the shepherd in his mountain-home. 
Go, pour the wine of our own grapes in fear, 
Keep silence by the hearth! its foes are near. 

* “ The envy of th’ oppressor’s eye hath been 

Upon my heritage. I sit to-night 
Under my household tree, if not serene, 

Yet with the faces best-beloved in sight : 
To-morrow eve may find me chain’d, and thee— 
How can I bear the boy’s young smiles to see?” 
‘The bright blood left that youthful mother’s cheek ; 

Back on the linden-stem she lean’d her form, 
And her lip trembled, as it strove to speak, 

Like a frail harp-string, shaken by the storm. 
*Twas but a moment, and the faintness pass’d, 
And the free Alpine spirit woke at last. 


* And she, that ever thro’ ber home had moved 
With the meek thoughtfulness and quiet smile 
Of woman, calmly loving and beloved, 
And timid in her happiness the while, 
Stood brightly forth, and stedfastly that hour, 
Her clear glance kindling into sudden power. 


* Ay pale she stood, but with an eye of light, 
And took her fair child to her holy breast, 
And lifted her soft voice, that gather’d might 
As it found language :—‘‘ Are we thus oppress’d ? 
Then must we rise upon our mountain-sod, 
And man must arm, and woman call on God! 
«* | know what thou wouldst do,—and be it done! 
Thy soul is darken’d with its fears for me. 
Trust me to Heaven, my husband, this, thy son, 
The babe whom I have born thee, must be free ! 
And the sweet memory of our pleasant hearth 
May well give strength—if aught be strong on earth, 


* «Thou hast been brooding o’er the silent dread 
Of my desponding tears ; now lift once more, 
My hunter of the hills! thy stately head, 
And let thine eagle glance my joy restore ! 
I can bear all, but seeing thee subdued,— 
Take to thee back thine own undaunted mood. 


* “ Go forth beside the waters, and along 
The Chamois-path, and thro’ the forests go ; 
And tell, in burning words, thy tale of wrong 
To the brave hearts that midst the hamlets glow. 
God shall be with thee, my beloved !—Away ! 
Bless but thy child, and leave me,—I can pray !” 
* He sprang up like a warrior-youth awaking 
To clarion-sounds upon the ringing air ; 
He caught herto his breast, while proud tears, breaking 
From his dark eyes, fell o’er her braided hair,— 
And ‘* Worthy art thou,” was his joyous cry, 
“‘ That man for thee should gird himself to die. 
« « My bride, my wife, the mother of my child ! 
Now shall thy name be armour to my heart ; 
And this our land, by chains no more defiled, 
_ Be taught of thee to choose the better part! 
I go—thy spirit on my words shall dwell, 
Thy gentle voice shall stir the Alps—Farewell |" 
* And thus they parted by the quiet lake, 
In the clear starlight : he, the strength to rouse 
Of the free hills ; she, thoughtful for his sake, 
To rock her child beneath the whispering boughs, 
Singing its blue, half-curtain’d eyes to sleep, 
With a low hymn, amidst the stillness deep.’ 
The Spirit’s Mysteries. 
And slight, withal, may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever ;—it may be a sound— 
A tone of music—summer’s breath, or spring— 
A flower—a leaf—the ocean—which may wound— 
Striking th’ electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound. 
Childe Harold. 
* Tue power that dwelleth in sweet sounds to waken 
Vague yearnings, like the sailor's for the shore, 
And dim remembrances, whose hue seems taken 
From some bright former state, our own no more ; 


= 








Is not this all a mystery ?—Who shall say : 
Whence are those thoughts, and whither tends their 
way? 
‘ The sudden images of vanish’d things, 
That o'er the spirit flash, we know not why ; 
Tones from some broken harp’s deserted strings, 
Warm sunset hues of summers long gone by, 
A rippling wave—the dashing of an oar— 
A flower scent floating past our parents’ door ; 


‘ A word—scarce noted in its hour perchance, 
Yet back returning with a plaintive tone ; 
A smile—a sunny or a mournful glance, 
Full of sweet meanings now from this world flown ; 
Are not these mysteries when to life they start, 
And press vain tears in gushes from the heart ? 


* And the far wanderings of the soul in dreams, 
Calling up shrouded faces from the dead, 

And with them bringing soft or solemn gleams, 
Familiar objects brightly to o’erspread ; 

And wakening buried love, or joy, or fear,— 

These are night’s mysteries—who shall make them 

clear ? 

‘ And the strange inborn sense of coming ill, 
That ofttimes whispers to the haunted breast, 

In a low tone which nought can drown or still, 
Midst feasts and melodies a secret guest : 

Whence doth that murmur wake, that shadow fall ? 

Why shakes the spirit thus ?—’tis mystery all! 

‘ Darkly we move—we press upon the brink 
Haply of viewless worlds, and know it not ; 

Yes ! it may be, that nearer than we think 
Are those whom death has parted from our lot! 

Fearfully, wondrously, our souls are made— 

Let us walk humbly on, but undismay’d! 


* Humbly—for knowledge strives in vain to feel 
Her way amidst these marvels of the mind ; 
Yet undismay'’d—for do they not reveal 
Th’ immortal being with our dust entwined ?— 
So let us deem! and e’en the tears they wake 
Shall then be blest, for that high nature’s sake.’ 


The Sunbeam. 


* Thou art no lingerer in monarch’s hall, 

A joy thou art, and a wealth to all! 

A bearer of hope unto land and sea— 
Sunbeam ! what gift hath the world like thee ? 


* Thou art walking the billows, and ocean smiles— 
Thou hast touch’d with glory his thousand isles ; 
Thou hast lit up the ships, and the feathery foam, 
And gladden’d the sailor, like words from home. 


* To the solemn depths of the forest shades, 

Thou art streaming on thro’ their green arcades, 
And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow, 
Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 


* I look’d on the mountains—a vapour lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array : 
Thou brakest forth—and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 


‘ T look’d on the peasant’s lowly cot— 
Something of sadness had wrapt the spot ;— 
But a gleam of thee on its lattice fell, 

And it laugh’d into beauty at that bright spell. 


* To the earth’s wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste like the rose’s heart ; 

And thou scornest not from thy poinp to shed 
A tender smile on the ruin’s head. 


* Thou tak’st thro’ the dim church-aisle thy way, 
And its pillars from twilight flash forth to day, 
And its high pale tombs, with their trophies old, 
Are bath’d in a flood as of molten gold. 


‘ And thou turnest not from the humblest grave, 
Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 
Thou scatterest its gloom like the dreams of rest, 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 


* Sunbeam of summer! oh! what is like thee ? 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea !— 

One thing is like thee to mortals given, 

The faith touching all things with hues of heaven !’ 





THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


{Concluded from page 434.} 

Tue whole history of this campaign is full of 
the most important lessons : it was in this school 
of adversity that our officers first learnt what it 
was to be soldiers. Most deeply we lament that 
their able master did not live to see the fruits of 


his discipline, and to confound the malice of his 
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detractors; it would sooner have been kno te 
that, though a more fortunate leader has me Pe erv 
and deserved the full harvest of glory, it was'y: oad a 
John Moore who sowed the seeds of success 4° ngth 
the system which he introduced into the service | em ” 
It is true that the first workings of that system were shle rest 
broken in upon in his last campaign; but he jg jauded t 
not the less entitled to its merit, because the jg. Snaniard 
capacity of others rendered it abortive. "9 d 
We cannot follow our noble author through qj f .. fr 
his subsequent details; the reader will find him _ ; 
accurate in his facts, generally frank in his eo, ‘#2 
fessions, and always lively in his descriptions, weathed | 
He sketches his battles well, as one who hay —, 
fought, and yet feels, while he only wields thell this mov 
pen, no inconsiderable portion of the excitemeye§ the contr: 
which he experienced when he_brandished theff ners, betw 
sabre. The victory of Vimeiro is, therefore, dof instantly 
scribed in a bold and animated style, of which wef Generally 
will give an exampze : xe al 


0 
‘Inthe mean while, a tremendous contest was going “#3 wer 
on among the hills, on the British right, and in the pear. It 
direction of the Lourinho road. The enemy forcedf{tycal. T 
their way in this quarter, as they had done on the other teads his! 
flank, through the body of skirmishers which covered sli his hal 
the British line ; nor did they make the slightest pause tv 
till they beheld the 36th, the 40th, and 71st regiment, bank: th 
in close array before them. Their line was likewise geauine § 
formed in a moment ; and several terrible discharges other in| 
of musketry were exchanged at a distance, which cordially 
hardly allowed of a single bullet passing wide of jtsfcommon 
mark. At length, the 82d and 29th regiments camefFrench, w 
up to the support of their comrades, and the word wasfieate the fe 
given to charge. One cheer, loud, regular, and ap-B * It was 
palling, warned the French of what they had to expect. : te ch 
but the French were men of tried valour, and they o . : 
stood to the last. That was atremendous onset. The the Guadi 
entire front rank of the enemy perished ; and the menflc heal 
who composed it were found, at the close of the aetion, hich <a 
lying on the very spots where each, during its con- were cert: 
tinuance, had stood. Instantly the line gave way ; andB oon ys - 
being pursued with great impetuosity, six pieces of they ee 
cannon were captured on the field. An attempt was oi 
indeed, made to recover these, at a moment when the aired t 
71st and 82d, who had halted in the valley, were lyingll 1p enth 
down to rest after their labours; but it was made tg Sewas 
no purpose. These regiments only fell back to a little ofthe’ kin 
rising ground, from whence their fire could be givenlbdssoor ] 
with greater effect ; they gave it, and, once more bring. wt sl 
ing the bayonet into play, carried every thing before 
them. 
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‘The French fought wellin this action, They fo aghf{vier! 
like men who had been accustomed to conquer, gy indopende 






had not yet learned to suffer defeat. The grena diers¢ 
their reserve, in particular, performed PTO’ Jigies 0 
valour, advancing under a cross fire of musbietry and 
cannon, and never giving way till the bayonets of the 
British troops drove them down the descent. But th achix 
were routed at all points, and that with a slaughter een whe 
far greater than usually occurs to armies of a similagg§yovoke 

magnitude. Out of twelve or thirteen thousand menjitiat any - 
whom they brought into the field, three or four thou discip 
sand fell; besides a large proportion of prisoners, offftepermit 
whom several were prisoners of rank. On the side of wally t: 
the British, the total loss amounted to 783, in killed,Mwaware 
wounded, and missing; among the former of whomitith all t 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, commanding the 20thiMd the Sp: 
Light Dragoons. He was shot through the heartfile Por 
whilst leading a brilliant charge which his detachment 
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made; and in which, after committing terrible havoc{iaay valu 
among the enemy's infantry, it suddenly found itself fue 1; b 





beset by a whole brigade of French cavalry. —Lordgit 


Span; 
Londonderry, pp. 117—119. “y 
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At this time, especially, it is interesting to b 
informed on the subject of the Spanish and Por. 
tuguese characters, and, therefore, we subjoin 
the accounts given by two observers; if called, 
upon for our own, we should probably differ i Colon 
a few points, giving to the Spaniard some advan-§™, | 
tages in the comparison, throwing out of our at ar 
consideration the unpleasant remembrances The 
denied rations, and attributing the character and ffs, i 
credit gained by the Portuguese to the credi 
which they, from greater intimacy, gave to us 
















and our character. The Spaniards had: for ages fm 
been our enemies, and could not in a day convert the ~ 





hereditary hatred into cordial confidence ;—theBrounte 
Portuguese had been our constant allies, or morefnardey 








constant dependents, were in the habit of lookingi this , 
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——_—_————— 
known, to us for support, and threw themselves almost 
reapedll ynreservedly on our protection ; the knowledge 
Was Sil of their weakness became the source of their 
ess, by—l strength. Not so with their prouder neighbours ; 
service, hence, most officers, looking only to a disagree- 
™ Werell sble result, and not to its honourable cause, have 
it he isfJauded the Portuguese, because they disliked the 
the in. Spaniards. 
Lord Londonderry then describes his passage 
ugh all of the frontiers between the two kingdoms : 
ais al ‘Having halted at Elvas during the night, we 
“I marched next morning soonafter dawn, and, passing 
M8. Brough a plain of considerable extent, crossed the 
Tho has Guadiana at Badajoz, the capital of Estremadura. 
‘lds the This movement introduced us at once into Spain; and 
itementfl the contrast, both in personal appearance and in man- 
hed thelf ners, between the people of the two nations, which was 









ore, def instantly presented to us, I shall not readily forget. 
hich we Generally speaking, the natives of frontier districts 


xe almost as much of the character of one nation 
asof another ; the distinctions between them become, 
aS going as it were, gradually blended, till they totally disap- 
d in the pear. It is not so on the borders of Spain and Por- 
Y forced tural. The peasant who cultivates his little field, or 
the other teads his flock, on the right hand of the Guadiana, is, in 
‘Covered all his habits and notions, a different being from the 
St pause, peasant who pursues similar occupations on its left 
egiments{ bank : the first is a genuine Portuguese—the last, a 
likewise genuine Spaniard. Nor are they more like to each 
schargesfother in their amities than in their manners. They 
> WhickBcordially detest one another; insomuch, that their 
le of itsfcommon wrongs, and their common enmity to the 
nts came#French, were not suflicient, even at this time, to eradi- 
ord wasfiate the feeling. 


and ap-B * jt was not, however, by the striking diversity of 
 XPeCt Brrivate character alone which subsisted between them, 
ind that we were made sensible, as soon as we had passed 
. Bi the Guadiana, that a new nation was before us. The 
the men Spaniards received us with a degree of indifference, to 
hapa, vhich we had not hitherto been accustomed. They 
HS COt~H vere certainly not uncivil ; they poured no execrations 
ty 5 and, mus; nor did they hoot, or rudely annoy us ; but 
pees offithey gave themselves no trouble to evince to us, in any 
MPL was,Bviy, their satisfaction at our arrival. Whatever we 
when thelitquired they gave us, in return for our money ; but, 
re lying: to enthusiasm, or a desire to anticipate our wants, 
Made tallthee was not the shadow of an appearance of any thing 
© a littlefefthe kind about them. How different all this from 

© givenite poor Portuguese, who never failed to rend the air 
re bring-Gyith their vivats, and were at all times full of promises 
3 beforedf and protestations, no matter how incapable they’might 
kof fulfilling the one, or of autheuticatiag the 



































ey foagh@uer! The truth is, that the Spaniaed is a proud, 
juer., andgiependent, ant grave personage, possessing many 
ha diers of™ercellent qualities, but quite couscious of their ex- 
Y Ligies ogmitence, and not unapt to overrate them. On the 


<etry and 


sent occasion, too, they seemed to be more than 
ts of thé 


linarly self-important, in consequence of their 

But th achievements ; they were quick to take offence 
Slaughterjern where none was intended, and not indisposed to 
a similagipovoke, or engage in broils with our soldiers. Not 
and meng@tiat any serious disturbance occurred during our stay ; 
our thou-it discipline preserved in our own ranks was too good 
oners, of™®permit it; but numberless little incidents were con- 
ie side offftnually taking place, which served sufficiently to make 
in killed, @w aware of the spirit which actuated the natives. Yet, 
of whomgivith all this, there was much about the air and manner 
the 20thiMd the Spaniards to deserve and command our regard. 
the heart@ife Portuguese are a people that require rousing; 
tachment{itey are indolent, lazy, and generally helpless ; we 
dle havoe y value these our faithful allies, and render them 
ind itselffueful ; but it is impossible highly to respect them. In 
y.. — Lorde Spanish character, on the contrary, there is mixed 
, with a great deal of haughtiness, a sort of manly 
pendence, which you cannot but admire, even 
ough aware that it will render them by many degrees 
ts amenable to your wishes than their neighbours.’— 
d Londonderry, pp. 151—153. 
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Colonel Napier’s description is yet more tran- 
tunte, and serves as a key to much of his subse- 
Mt argument : 

‘The Spanish character, with relation to public 


ter and Mais, is distinguished by inordinate pride and arro- 
» creditgme. Dilatory and improvident, the individual as 
e to use 3s the mass, all possess an absurd confidence, that 
for aces. thing is practicable which their heated imagina- 

orth Suggests 5 once excited, they can see no difficulty 
= the execution of a project, and the obstacles they 
e ;—the ounter are attributed to treachery ; hence the sudden 
or 1nO?e#hurder of so rhany virtuous men at the commencement 
looking## this commotion. Kind and warm in his attach- 





ments, but bitter in his anger, the Spaniard is patient 
under privations, firm in bodily suffering, prone to 
sudden passion, vindictive, and bloody ; remembering 
insult longer than injury, and cruel in his revenge. 
With a strong natural perception of what is noble, his 
promise is lofty; but, as he invariably permits his 
passions to get the mastery of his reason, his perform- 
ance is mean, " 

‘In the progress of this war, the tenacity of ven- 
geance peculiar to the nation, supplied the want of 
cool, persevering intrepidity ; but it was a poor substi- 
tute for that essential quality, and Jed rather to deeds 
of craft and cruelty, than to daring acts of patriotism. 
Now, the abstraction of the Royal family, and the 
unexpected pretension to the crown, so insultingly put 
forth by Napoleon, aroused all the Spanish pride. 

‘The tumults of Madrid and Aranjuez had agitated 
the public mind, and prepared it for a violent move- 
ment; and the protection afforded by the French to the 
obnoxious Godoy, increased the ferment of popular 
feeling : a dearly-cherished vengeance was thus frus- 
trated, at the moment of its expected accomplishment, 
and the disappointment excited all that fierceness of 
anger which, with the Spaniards, is, for the moment, 
uncontrollable. 

‘ Just then, the tumult of Madrid, swollen and dis- 
torted, wrought the people to frensy, and they rose 
with one accord, not to mect a danger, the extent of 
which they had calculated, and were prepared, for the 
sake of independence, to confront, but to gratify 
the fury of their hearts, and to slake their thirst of 
blood.'—Napier, pp. 38, 39. 

But the space already occupied, reminds us 
that we must draw to a close; much remains on 
which we would willingly comment; and, if we 
consulted our inclination only, we should con- 
tinue to make Colonel Napier’s History a running 
comment on Lord Londonderry’s Narrative; but 
our unmilitary readers have a claim on us for 
variety, and we must therefore content ourselves, 
for the present, with recommending both works 
to the attentive perusal of our professional readers. 
In point of type,. paper, and margin, the pub- 
lisher of our quarto has done his duty; but we 
must hold him responsible for the map, apparently 
printed in the infancy of lithography, which is 
prefixed to a volume of which it is utterly un- 
worthy ; a more indistinct chart never puzzled an 
inspector: it does no credit to the English press, 
and we are almost induced to suspect that it is of 
foreign origin. The author must trke some 
share of this blame. The map of a campaign 
shouid never be crammed by the insertion of 
secondary places, which are urconnected with 
the movements of the troops: it is enough that 
great cities are marked as points of bearing; 
minuteness should be reserved for the lines 
of march and the champs de bataille, tinat the 
eye of the reader may fix upon them at once; 
and these, again, should be repeated on separate 
and enlarged scales, whenever the work is in- 
tended for military instruction.* The Marquis 
has only afforded us six plans, each of which, or 
its counterpart, if we are not much mistaken, 
has been common in the print-shops ; but they 
do not include one which we certainly expected 
to find in the work of an Adjutant-General. There 
is no plan of the lines of Torres Vedras, no detail 
of the forces occupying them, or of their distri- 
bution; this, in a work purporting to be in- 
tended for the instruction of young officers, and 
especially for the information of those lately 
sent to Portugal, is an unpardonable omission. 
Lord Londonderry was well aware of the im- 
portance of this position, and ought to have fur- 
nished his readers with the means of estimating 
and understanding its strength. In lieu of this, 
we have some twenty or thirty pages of returns 
of casualties, all of which either have been ga- 
zetted, or are of too little importance for special 
notice. Authors ought not to be encouraged in 
emptying their portfolios vy way of appendix, 
nor booksellers in enlarging their volumes by 
this superfluous matter. In the instance before 
us, the adiition bears so small! a proportion to the 





* The work of Colonel Napier has several very 
useful and well-executed plans on this system. 








work, that we should not have specially noticed 
it, but for the palpable omission to which it was 
necessary to draw attention. We will take the 
opportunity, however, of advising all military 
writers to consult compactness in the composi- 
tion of their works, both as relates to the writing 
and the printing. ‘ Present yourselves to the pub- 
lic in close column—the critics will deploy you.’ 

We have thus passed Lord Londonderry in re- 
view, in quicker time than the regulation pre- 
scribes for movements of parade, but yet in that 
which will best suit his habits and school of study. 
We heartily wish that there were more of the Tenth 
who could be ‘ trotted out’ on similar occasions ; 
perhaps others of this distinguished corps may 
be encouraged to follow hereafter the example of 
their gallant colonel; it will be well for them to 
know, that the studies of a scholar are not incon- 
sistent with the character of a soldier or the habits 
of a gentleman. 

A word now to commanding officers generally : 
it has been their habit to neglect, if not to dis- 
courage, literary talent in their junior officers. A 
man who could write has usually been consi- 
dered, if under the rank of a field-ofticer, as little 
better than an incendiary : the ordinary run of 
lieutenant-colonels dread the presence of a well-in- 
formed subaltern, as a reproach on their own want 
of acquirement. Nor does their objection extend 
to polite or classical learning only: it is a point 
of faith with the minor part of our martinets, 
that military talent is only to be acquired by 
experience, that nothing is learnt in books but 
pedantry and impertinence, that the amount of 
a man’s capacity must be measured by the date 
and nature of his commission. Nor is this feeling 
confined to those mere soldiers, who, previous to 
1810, for the most part, commanded our regi- 
ments. There were a few instances of superior 
officers, who, though themselves possessed of some 
talent and military learning, yet, from a feeling of 
jealousy, discouraged in their subalterns those 
very acquirements, of the value of which they 
must have been personally conscious. We could 
name a General, now in very high command in 
the Mediterranean, in whose practice, and dispo- 
sition of patronage, this vice was peculiarly con- 
spicuous. By this time, perhaps, he may have 
seen his error, and may be convinced that it is 
more honourable to a leader to be surrounded by 
talent, than to shine by contrast of neighbouring 
darkness. Reai geims require no foils. 

We hope yet te see the day, when it shall be 
part of the instructions of a reviewing General to 
inquire into the talents of the junior officers ; not 
only to ask whether they have got the books re- 
quired Ly regulation, but whether they understand 
them ; to made areturn of linguists, draughtsmen, 
and mathematicians ; and that, from such only as 
had been reported for proficiency, should be se- 
lected the officers for staff appointments. Such 
a system might break in upon patronage, but it 
would greatly forward the interest and honour of 
the service. 

Even the work before us, strange as it..may 
seem, is said to illustrate the neglect of unpatro- 
nised talent in our army; but, as the report is 
vague, we will not lightly accuse the noble Mar- 
quis of hoisting false colours. 





PELHAM. 








Petham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman. 3 Vols. 
post 8vo. pp. 366. Colburn. London, 1828. 

So many are the novels at present issued from 
the press, that it is not more difficult for an au- 
thor to find a new plot, than for a reviewer to use 
new expressions in giving their several characters. 
Pelham is a very super.or novel, but it is of the 
same class as many scores of others ; and its only 
characteristic difference is, that its author has 
done that well which those of the others do 
weakly and badly ; th t the personages described, 
seem living instead of fictitious beings, and the 
dialogue taken from the vivd voce correspondence 





of real men and real women, instead of being 
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made up out of the boarding-school dreams of 
the author or authoress. This difference is a 
very important one, of course; and the author 
must be commended for having done—what it is 
undeniably very difficult to do—given a series 
of fashionable portraits, and preserved the fa- 
shionable air of the originals without, in this 
part of the work, degenerating into tameness 
or insipidity. With so much liveliness of de- 
scription, and a dialogue which is occasionally 
even brilliant, there is little doubt this novel will 
soon become a favourite of its class. This, how- 
ever, must not hinder the expression of our re- 
gret, that so many of its pages should be devoted 
to several displays of its hero, which are some- 
times the very essence of silliness, and might 
have been left out without any detriment to the 
development of the character. But objections of 
this kind, we fear, according to the present style 
of such works, will weigh little either with authors 
or readers; and the eternal cant words of ‘light 
reading,’ and ‘ fashionable display,’ seem to have 
persuaded some people of even moderate good 
sense, that they refer to something else than mock 
conversations of people of rank, or descriptions 
of scenes, that, if they ever existed, ought never 
to have been described. We trust such writers 
as the author of ‘ Pelham,’ will be soon convinced 
of the folly of ministering to a taste in the public 
which has been created, partly by a bad con- 
dition of society, and partly by the labour of 
writers, who, not being possessed of sufficient 
genius for the composition of works of genuine 
imagination, have endeavoured to write them- 
selves into notice, by the use of means which 
the passions or inexperience of their readers can 
alone render successful. Let a few authors of 
real good sense and ability employ themselves 
in writing naturally, and describing human cha- 
racter, without clothing it either in foppery or 
harlotry, and far more than half the novels which 
haye been circulated through society, as worthy 
of praise and attention, will be left to merited 
oblivion. But we turn to the work before us, from 
which we had selected specimens of the powerful 
style in which the author has delineated character, 
but the following chapter is so truly humourous, 
that we are induced to give it, entire, in pre- 
ference to the smaller extracts we had intended 
taking. It describes the adventure of Pellam’s 
French tutor, in Paris, whose portrait may be 
gathered from the hints given in the scene. 


© We took our way to the street in which Madame 


Laurent resided. Meanwhile sutfer me to get rid of 


myself, and to introduce you, dear reader, to my friend 
Monsieur Margot, the whole of whose adventures 
were subsequently detailed to me by the gafrulous 
Mrs. Green. 

* At the hour appointed he knocked at the door of 
my fair countrywoman, and was carefully admitted. 
He was attired in a dressing-gown of sea-green silk, 
in which his long, lean, hungry body, looked more 
like a river pike than any thing human, 

* « Madame,” said he, with a solemn air, “‘ I return 

ou my best thanks for the honour you have done me— 
behold me at your feet!’ and so saying the lean lover 
gravely knelt down on one knee. 

« « Rise, Sir,’”? said Mrs. Green, “ I confess that 
you have won my heart ; but that is not all—you have 
yet to show that you are worthy of the opinion I have 
formed of you. It is not, Monsieur Margot, your 
person that has won me—no! it is your chivalrous 
and noble sentiments—prove that these are genuine, 
and you may command ail from my admiration.” 

¢ «© Tn what manner shall I prove it, Madame,”’ said 
Monsieur Margot, rising, and gracefully drawing his 
sea-green gown more c.osely round him. 

‘ « By your courage, your devotion, and your gal- 
lantry! [ask but one proof—you can give it me on 
the spot. You remember, Monsieur, that, in the 
days of romance, a lady threw her glove upou the 
stage on which a lion was exhibited, and told her lover 
to pick it up. Monsieur Margot, the trial to which I 
shall put you is less severe. Look, (and Mrs. Green 
threw open the window)—look, | throw my glove out 
jnto the street—deseend for it.”’ ; 

¢ Your commands are my law,”’ said the romantic 


’ 
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Margot. ‘I will go forthwith,” and so saying, he 
went to the door. 

«« Hold, Sir!” said the lady, “it is not by that 
simple manner that yon are to descend—you must go 
the same way as my glove, out of the window !”” 

«Out of the window, Madame!’’ said Monsieur 
Margot, with astonished solemnity; ‘‘that is im- 
possible, because this apartment is three stories high, 
and consequently I shall be dashed to pieces.” 

‘** By no means,” answered the dame; “ in that 
corner of the room there is a basket, to which (already 
foreseeing your determination) I have affixed a rope ; 
by that basket you shall descend. See Monsieur, 
what expedients a provident love can suggest.” 

‘ « H—e—m !”’ said, very slowly, Monsieur Mar- 
got, by no means liking the airy voyage imposed upon 
him; “but the rope may break, or your hand may 
suffer it to slip.” 

* «* Feel the rope,” cried the lady, “‘ to satisfy you as 
to your first doubt; and, as to the second, can you— 
can you imagine that my affections would not make 
me twice as careful of your person as of my own. 


x 


Fie! ungrateful Monsieur Margot! fie!” 





‘ The melancholy chevalier cast a rueful look at the” 


basket. ‘* Madame,” said he, ‘‘I own that I am very 
averse to the plan you propose: suffer me to go down 
stairs in the ordinary way; your glove can be as 
easily picked up whether your adorer goes out of the 
door or the window. It is only, Madame, when ordi- 
nary means fail that we should have recourse to the 
extra-ordinary.” 

* ** Begone, Sir!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Green; “ be- 
gone! I now perceive that your chivalry was only a 
pretence. Fool that 1 was to love youas I have done— 
fool that I was to imagine a hero where | now find 
a ” 

* «Pause, Madame, I will obey you—my heart is 
firm—see that the rope is ——” 

‘Gallant Monsieur Margot !” cried the lady; 
and, going to her dressing-room, she called her woman 
to her assistance. The rope was of the most un- 
questionable thickness, the basket of the most capa- 
cious dimensions. The former was fastened to a strong 
hook—and the latter lowered. 

* **T go, Madame,” said Monsieur Margot, feeling 
the rope; ‘‘ but it really is a most dangerous exploit.” 

*** Go, Monsieur! and the God of St. Louis be- 
friend you!” 

** Stop!” said Monsieur Margot, “let me fetch 
my coat; the night is cold, and my dressing-gown 
thin.” : 

*** Nay, nay, my Chevalier,” returned the dame, 
**Tlove you in that gown: it gives you an air of 
grace and dignity, quite enchanting.” 

*** It will give me my death of cold, Madame !” said 
Monsieur Margot, earnestly. 

** Bah!” said the Englishwoman: “ what knight 
ever feared cold? Besides, you mistake; the night 
is warm, and you look so handsome in your gown.” 

_ £“ Dot?” said the vain Monsieur Margot, with an 
iron expression of satisfaction ; “if that is the case, 
1 will mind it less; but may I return by the door?” 

* « Yes,” replied the lady ; ‘* you see that Ido not re- 
quire too much from your devotion—enter.” 

** Behold me!” said the French master, inserting 
his body into the basket, which immediately began to 
descend. 

‘The hour and the police of course made the street 
empty; the lady’s hanckerchief waved in token of 
encouragement and triumph. When the basket was 
within five yards of the ground, Mrs. Green cried to 
her lover, who had hitherto been elevating his serious 
countenance towards her, in sober yet gallant sadness— 

* “ Look, look, Monsieur—straight before you.” 

* The lover turned round, as rapidly as his habits 
would allow him, and at that instant the window was 
shut, the light extingnished, and the basket arrested. 
There stood Monsieur Margot, upright in the basket, 
and there stopped the basket, motionless in the air, 

© What were the exact reflections of Monsieur Mar- 
got, in that position, I cannot pretend to determine, 
because he never favoured me with them; but, about 
an hour afterwards, Vincent and 1 (who had been de- 
layed on the road) stroiling up the strect, according to 
our appointinent, perceived, by the dim lamps, some 
opaque body leaning against the wallof Madame Lau- 
rent’s house, at about the dis:ance of fifteen feet from 
the ground. 

* We hastened our steps towards it ; a measured and 
serious voice, which | well knew, accosted us— 

‘ 


‘ * For God’s sake, gentlemen, procure me agsist- 
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ance ; I am the victim of a perfidious woman, ang ' 
pect every moment to be precipitated to the earth ~ 

*** Good heavens!” said I, “‘ surely it is Mo ‘i 
Margot, whom I hear. What are you doing there »» 

‘ “ Shivering with cold,” answered Monsieur Map 
got, in a tone tremulously slow. ! 

*« But what are you in? for I can see i 
a dark substance.” P nothing ba 

***T am in a basket,” replied Monsieur M 
“ and I should be very much obliged to you to let 
out of it.” * 

* «© Well—indeed,”’ said Vincent, (for Z was too 
engaged in laughing to give a ready reply,) “ Your 
chdteau-Margot has but a cool cellar. But there ap 
some things in the world easier said than done, How 
are we to remove you to a more desirable place?” 

* “ Ah,” returned Monsieur Margot, “ jow, ip. 
deed! There is to be sure a ladder in the porter's 
lodge long enough to deliver me; but then, think of 
the gibes and geers of the porter—it will get wind 
shall be ridiculed, gentlemen—I shall be ridiculed— 
and, what is worse, | shall lose my pupils.” 

* * My good friend,”’ said I, ‘‘ you had better Io 
your pupils than your life; and the day-light will soog 
come, and then, instead of being ridiculed by thy 


porter, you will be ridiculed by the whole street” * Att 

‘ Monsieur Margot groaned. ‘‘ Go, then, my frieng*! Monsie 
said he, ‘ procure the ladder! Oh, those she-deyjjsipfew into : 
—what could make me such a fool ?” equal indi; 

‘While Monsieur Margot was venting his spleen jg 7° 
a scarcely articulate mutter, we repaired to the lodg him, follo 
knocked up the porter, communicated the acciden;§ *"¢ § 
and procured the ladder. However, an obseryagf ° /e™ 


‘Bfrom Mo 
but, when 
bronght 


eye had -been kept upon our proceedings, and 
window above was re-opened, though so silently that 
I only perceived the action. The porter, a jolly, blu 


hearty-looking fellow, stood grinning below with tol 
lanthorn, while we set the ladder (which only jug to M 
reached the basket) against the wall. of my su 

‘ The chevalier looked wistfully forth, and then, pf *¢%°™ 
the light of the lanthorn, we had a fair view of h Bee of be 
ridiculous figure—his teeth chattered woefully, and the dane Lau 
united cold without and anxiety within, threw a doubld pat Get : 
sadness and solemnity upon his withered countenance From 
the night was very windy, and every instant a rapid The poor 
current seized the unhappy sea-green vesture, whirl bins for | 
it in the air, and threw it, as if in scorn, over the” Ma 
very face of the unhappy professor. The constant passion tc 


recurrence of this sportive irreverence of the gale . 
the high sides of the basket, and the trembling agi 
tion of the inmate, never too agile, rendered it 
work of some time for Monsieur Margot to transfe 
himself from the basket to the ladder; at length, 


Mexico in 
Chargé 


had fairly got out one thin, shivering leg. 1825, 1 

*** Thank God!" said the pions professor —wh with m 
at that instant the thanksgiving was checked, and, Own: 
Monsieur Margot’s inexpressible astonishment ferent st 
dismay, the basket rose five feet from the ladderBuaval fo! 
leaving its tenant with one leg dangling out, like a England 
flag from a balloon. commer: 


* The ascent was too rapid to allow Monsieur Ma ition 
got even time for an exclamation, and it was notti i rich 
he had sufficient leisure in his present elevation that st 
perceive all its consequences, that he found words i P 
say, with the most earnest tone of thoughtful lament veel 
tion, ‘‘ One could not have foreseen this !—it is inbabita 
extremely distressing—would to God that 1 could gig Wee kit 
my leg in, or my body out!” te not « 
‘ While we were yet too convulsed with laughter flobe. 
make any comment upon the unlooked-for ascent wout a 
the luminous Monsieur Margot, the basket descended &cursic 
with such force as to dash the lanthorn ont of tha’ trip t 
hand of the porter, and to bring the professor so preg publicat 
cipitously to the ground, that all the bones in his skialldescript 
rattled audibly ! Parry a 
** My God!” said he, “‘ Iam done for !—be mat of 
ness how inhumanly I have been murdered.” tise 
pips - — over 
We pulled him out of the basket, and carried bin o¢ 4). 
between us into the porter’s lodge; but the woes of tee = 
Monsieur Margot were not yet at their terminatio ae 
The room was crowded. There was Madame Lauren fanniba 
—tiere was the German count, whom the professomg Plls pre 
was teaching French ;—there was the French viscous Ashante 
whom he was teaching German ;—there were all big explore 
fellow-lodgers—the ladies whom he had boasted oJ Gray pi 


the men he had boasted to—Don Juan, in the infe ester! 
regions, could not have met with a more unwelcome takes uy 
set of old acquaintance than Monsieur Margot had te§ Finjay< 
happiness of opening his bewildered eyes upon in too.) 
porter’s lodge. the | to 

** What !” cried they all, ‘‘ Monsieur Margot, 3 Wich i 


that you who have been frightening us so? We thoug! 
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bn, and 
earth’ I 
B Monsi 


house was attacked ; the Russian general is at this 

moment loading his pistols ; age | for you that 
; did not choose to stay longer in that situation. 
E there ?” Boy, Monsieur, what could induce you to exhibit your- 
Sieur Map Bt $0, in your dressing-gown too, and the night so 

? An’t you ashamed of yourself ?”’ 

Hothing byt ‘All this, and infinitely more, was levelled against 
ihe miserable professor, who stood shivering with cold 
ur Margot, nd fright, and turning his eyes first upon one, and 
U to let melithen on another, as the exclamation circulated round 
ithe room. 
«J do assure you,” at length he began. 
+“ No, no,” cried one,” it is of no use explaining 
now!” 
¢ Mais, Messicurs,” querulously recommenced the 
whappy Margot. 

‘“ Hold your tongue,” exclaimed Madame Laurent, 
you have been disgracing my house.” 

ia Mais, Madame, écoutez-moi—”’ 

‘No, no,” cried the German, “ we saw you—we 
saw you.” 
*“ Mais, Monsieur Le Comte—”’ 
«« Fie, fie,” cried the Frenchman. 
6 Mais, Monsieur Le Viscomte—”’ 
*“ At this every mouth was opened, and, the patience 
of Monsienr Margot being by this time exhausted, he 
few into a violent rage—his tormeittors pretended an 
equal indignation, and at length he fought his way out 
lof the room, as fast as his shattered bones would allow 
him, followed by the whole body, screaming, and shout- 
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is spleen j 
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he acciges Wie and scolding, and laughing after him. 

n observant | Pe next morning passed without my usual lesson 
8, and from Monsicur Margot; that was natural enough ; 
silently tha but, when the next day, and the next, rolled on, and 
jolly, bl brought neither Monsieur Margot nor his excuse, I 
elow with to be uneasy for the poor man. Accordingly, I 
h only jug sat to Madame Laurent’s to inquire after hin : judge 


of my surprise at hearing he had, early the day after 
bis adventure, left his lodgings with his small posses- 


pte. sion of books and clothes, leaving only a note to Ma- 
ily and a dame Laurent, enclosing the amount of his debt to her, 
Me. do ; gad that none had since seen or heard of him. 


‘From that day to this I have never once beheld him. 
The poor professor lost even the little money due to 
are, whirl him for his lesson—so true is it, that, in a man of Mon- 

y| ie : - : “ 

n, over the Margot 8 temper, even interest is a subordinate 
he constaniy Psion to vanity, 
of the gal 
abling agit 
ndered it 

to transfer 
t length, 


puntenance 
ant a rapid 
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Mezico in 1827. By H. G. Ward, Esq., his Majesty's 
Chargé d’ Affaires in that Country, during the years 
1825, 1826, and part of 1827. 2 vols., 8vo. pp. 1321, 
with maps and plates. Colburn. London, 1828, 








































‘SSOr — whe 
ed, and, oy OWING to its insulated situation from the dif- 
shment andgferent states of Europe, and its possession of a 


the ladder 


dderg vaval force, which lays the world under tribute, 
out, like 


England, while it is engrossed by industry and 
commerce, is also indebted to its geographical 
ere as well as the eager and ardent passion 
r riches which influences its population, for 
that strong propensity for distaut voyages and 


nsieur M 
was notl 
elevation 


rates travels, which is a uniform characteristic of its 
~it is reali Wuabitants. There is scarcely a family in the 
; 1 could gg Wee kingdoms, some of the members of which 


we not dispersed over the different regions of the 


laughter globe. An Englishman speaks in the same style 
r ascent of Mout a voyage to India, as a Parisian talks of an 
t descendedg ‘Xcursion to St. Cloud, or a citizen of Rome, of 

ont of thg’tnp to his villa. Hence arise the numerous 
ssor so preg publications of voyages, that appear every day, 


5 in his riptive of distant and unknown countries. 


Parry and Franklin penetrate to the frozen re- 


-_ * . . ) ° . 
r !—be fons of the north, while Weddell is engaged in 
. a .:.g Uscovering a new ocean in the other extremity 
carried hit : “ 


of the world. Cruise visits the almost unknown 
inhabitants of New Zealand; and Anderson, the 
tannibal hordes of the shores of Sumatra. Du- 
puis proceeds to study the savage tribes of the 
Ashuntees; Clapperton, Denham, and Laing, 


the woes 0 
erminatio 
ne Lauren 
e professo 
ch viscout 


vere all hig¢xplore the still mysterious course of the Niger. 
oasted Gray pursues his travels on the burning sands of 
the infe estern Africa; while the Rev. Dr. Philip 
unwe lakes up his abode among the native Hottentots. 
got had ¢ Finlayson traverses the opulent regions of 


upon in tha . a3 mane 
re Southern Asia; the missionary Ellis, conveys 


the Holy Scriptures to the idolaters of the Sand- 


Margo . , . : 
arcob ivich Isies. Frazer inspects the habits and man- 


es bana 





ners of the nomad population of Korasan, un- 
der the hospitable tent of the Turcoman of the 
desert; Duncan describes the frozen tracts of 
Upper-Canada. Leake, the classic lands of Asia- 
Minor; Buckingham, that cradle of the creation, 
the Plains of Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia, 
which so strongly recal to our recollection the 
earliest history of mankind. Finally, Proctor, 
Mathison, Stephenson, Cochrane, Caldcleugh, 
imiers, Hamilton, Head, Andrews, and Lyon, 
make us acquainted with the rising and glorious 
republics of the New Hemisphere. 

It is, we must observe, more especially within 
a few years that publications of this kind have 
multiplied upon us beyond any former example. 
The general peace that has prevailed in Europe 
during the last twelve years, es proved favour- 
able to scientific expeditions ; and the recognition 
of the Republics of South America could not fail 
to invite numerous visitors to that distant con- 
tinent. Unfortunately, few of these travellers 
were men of science; they were, generally speak- 
ing, men engrossed by projects of commerce and 
industry, instigated by the allurements of lucre 
and the hope of fortune; and their publications 
display more of the writer of romance than of the 
publicist, and nivre of the speculating merchant 
than of the inquisitive philanthropist. Accord- 
ingly, their works are frequently full of curious 
details about men and things; but it will be in 
vain to look for any of those comprehensive 
observations which distinguish the philosophic 
traveller, or those scientific researches which are 
to be met with in the books of the profound and 
contemplative observer. The mere external 
state of these Republics is exhibited to the reader 
with a sufficient degree of exactness ; but, either 
from carelessness or want of information, the 
author fails to describe their internal organisa- 
tion, their hidden resources, their approaching 
development, and: their future magnitude. The 
late publication of Mr. Ward, though far superior 
to these productions, nevertheless affords, in some 
points, a fresh proof of the justice of this cri- 
ticism. 

Yet what country more than South America 
feels the want of a bold and profound describer, 
and an accurate, and yet imaginative, surveyor? 
He that would encounter this task, must combine 
in himself the spirit of the cosmopolite, with the 
free and unbiassed mind of the philosopher, 
totally divested of antiquated prejudices and trite 
ideas: he should possess a profound conception 
and a vivid imagination, otherwise he will fall be- 
low the standard of the object to which he aspires. 
The decrepitude of Europe is no model for the 
juvenility of America; every thing is totally dif- 
ferent; external nature, both men and govern- 
ments,—and, in traversing the vast extent of 
1700 leagues, from Cape de la Vela, in the 11° 50’ 
north latitude, to Cape Horn, its southern extre- 
mity, we behold neither brilliant courts, military 
pomp, nor over-bearing nobility ;* butwe mect with 
new and frugal governments, the tendency of which 
is to promete civilisation and happiness amidst a 
population hitherto ignorant and oppressed. No 
ancient Gothic cathedrals are to be seen, no 
ruined castles, no royal parks and magniiicent 
palaces ; but nature appears in all her magnitude, 
—in forests in their primitive majesty, in gigantic 
mountains and rivers, in the beds of which gold 
is discovered, in immense plains and valleys, and 
in all that mighty extent of territory which, in 
the hands of the Spaniards, was uncultivated, un- 
productive and unpeopled, but which now ac- 
quires vigour from the warm embraces of liberty. 

The external features of the New World have 
cerived from nature more bold and striking out- 
lines than are displayed in the ancient hemisphere ; 
the chains of mountains are continued to a greater 
length than in any other quarter of the globe— 
the Andes, whieh begin at Cape Horn, the utmost 





* The empire of Brazil presents but a sti, ht excep- 
tion to this general remark, 








extremity of the southern continent, spread them- 
selves to the farthest limits of the north, and are 
equally conspicuous for their magnitude and 
altitude. Chimborazo would exceed the elevations 
of Mount Etna, if it were placed on the summit of 
Canigon, or that of St. Gothard, were it placed 
on the peak of Teneriffe. From these majestic 
mountains flow down rivers stil] more majestic, and 
compared with which, the rivers of the Old World 
are only paltry rivulets. The river of the Amazons, 
the Magdalena, the Oronoko, the river de la 
Plata, and even the Rio Bravo, in Mexico, fill 
such immense and spacious beds, that, long before 
they feel the influence of the tide, they resemble 
rather arms of the sea, than rivers of fresh water. 
The river Amazon traverses a space of territory 
of more that 1,050 leagues in extent, and, as well 
as the river de la Plata, is not less than sixty 
leagues broad at its mouth. The equatorial regions 
of America present at once the most towering 
elevations, the most extensive rivers, and the 
most boundless plains in the universe. The im- 
mense space of ground that is crossed by the 
Oronoko, and is called the L/enos, has an area of 
more than 2,000 square Ieagues; its soil, that is 
alternately scorched and inundated, at one time 
like the deserts of Libya, at another overspread 
with a verdant carpet, like the steppes of Upper 
Asia, forms a contrast with the paramos, which 
are placed on the ridges of the Audes at an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 feet, and likewise with the table- 
lands of Mexico, the elevation of which is 7,000 
feet, where are found siniling valleys, towns built 
nearly on a level with the peak of Teneriffe, and 
farins 6,000 feet above the most clevated villages 
of the Alps. 

We shall not now enlarge on the original dis- 
covery of America, nor on the frightful miseries 
that Mexico, and all South America, have en- 
dured under the Spanish yoke; nor shall we de- 
scribe, with Mr. Ward, the long and sanguinary 
struggle that the former colony has sustained 
against the mother-country. We have had occa- 
sion to allude to those ‘events in a former Num- 
ber of ‘ The Athenzeuu,’ when we reviewed the 
work of Don P. Mendibil on the ‘ Historia de la 
Revolucion de los Estados Unidos Mejicanos ;’ 
and, although the able sketch of Mr, Ward is more 
complete, as it continues the narrative to the 
year 1824, five years later than M. Mendibil’s 
account, yet we will pass over, without any re- 
luctance, those scenes of bloodshed and violence, 
however glorious may have been the result, to 
fix our attention on the actual state and the 
probable future destinies of the rising Republic. 

The Republic of Mexico, which comprises the 
whole of the vast territory formerly subject to 
the vice-royalty:of New Spain, is bounded on 
the east and south-east by the Gulph of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea; on the west, by the Pa- 
cifie; on the south, by Guatemala; and, on the 
north, by the United States. Its length, from 
north to south, is 1,876 English statute miles; 
its greatest breadth, 364 leagues; and its surface, 
according to Humboldt, 118,478 square leagues 
of twenty-five to the degree. 36,500 square 
leagues are within the tropics, or, what is usually 
denominated, the torrid zone; and 82,000 square 
leagues are without the tropics, or under the 
temperate zone. The whole extent of the re- 
public is equal to one-fourth of Europe, or to 
France, Ausiria, Portugal, and Great Britain put 
tovether. 

The external physical appearance of Mexico 
is highly onal and picturesque. The 
Cordillera of the Andes, after traversing the 
whole of South America, and the Isthmus of 
Panama, separates into two branches on entering 
the northern continent, which, diverging to the 
east and west, leave in the centre an immense 
platform, or table-land, where Mexico lies, being 
intersected by the higher points and ridges of the 
great mountainews chain by which it is sup- 
ported, but raised, in the more central parts, to 
the height of sven thousand feet above the level 
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of the sea. This table-land is divided by the 
Natives into three divisions, called: tierra caliente, 
(the hot country,) a term which implies that 

ortion of the country, which is full of hot and 
ow ravines, sufficiently warm to produce the 
tropical fruit, and, with them, the diseases of the 
tropics ; tierra fria, (the cold country,) which is 
applicable to the mountainous districts, that rise 
ave the level of the capital, up to the limits of 
eternal snow; and tierra templada, (the tem- 
a region,) which embraces all that is not 

cluded under one of the other two divisions. 

‘Nature has bestowed upon Mexico a soil teeming 
with fertility, and a climate, under which alnwost every 
production of the old and the new world finds the 
exact degree of heat necessary in order to bring it to 
perfection. But the peculiarity of structure in which 
this varicty of climate originates, neutralises, in 
some measure, the advantages which the country 
might otherwise derive from it, by rendering the 
communication between the table-land and the 
coast extremely difficult, and confining, within very 
narrow limits, the intercourse of the states in the in- 
terior with each other. On the Table-Land there are 
no canals (with the exception of that from Chalco to 
Mexico, about seven leagues in extent) and no navi- 
gable rivers; nor does the nature of the roads allow of 
a general use of wheel-carriage, which, when applied to 
the more bulky agricultural produce of the country, in- 
creases enormously the price of articles of most general 
consumption before they can reach the principal mar- 
kets. ‘Thus, in the capital, which draws its supplies 
from a circle of perhaps sixty leagues, comprising the 
valley of Mexico and the fertile plains of Toluca, as well 
as the great corn-lands of the Batio and La Puebla, 
wheat, barley, straw, maize, and wood, are not only 
dear, but the supply is uncertain ; while, in the districts 
immediately beyond this circle, but which, from their 
distance, are excluded from the market, the same ar- 
ticles are a mere drug, and may be purchased at a frac- 
tion of the price.’—Vol. i. p. 16, 17. 

We may easily conclude, from the diversity of 
temperature which prevails in Mexico, that its 
vegetable productions must possess a great variety. 
The most important of these, (and of which Mr. 
Ward gives the characteristics,) are maize, wheat, 
and barley, bananas, rice, olives, the vine, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, indigo, chocolate, and cotton, 
besides vanilla and cochineal, of which nature 
seems to have given to New Spain the almost ex- 
clusive possession. 

£1 do not conceive,’ says Mr. Ward, ‘ that the ex- 
portations of Mexico in corn will ever be considerable ; 
but, in those articles which we term colonial produce, for 
which there is a constant demand in Europe, and which 
a large portion of her territory is so admirably qualified 
to produce, she has a source of wealth as inexhaustible 
as her mines themselves. The whole eastern coast of 
Mexico, extending in length from the river Guasacualco 
to the northern frontier, and in breadth, from the ocean 
to that point upon the slope of the Cordilleras, at which 
tropical fruits cease to thrive, is susceptible of the very 
highest cultivation ; nor can any part of the now ex- 
hausted islands sustain a competition with the fertility 
of its virgin soil. The state of Vera Cruz alone is 
capable of supplying all Europe with sugar. Humboldt 
estimates the produce of its richest mould at 2,800 
kilogrammes per hectare, while that of Cuba does not 
exceed 1,400 kilogrammes ; so that the balance is as two 
to one in favour of Vera Cruz. Coffee is produced in 
a ratio almost equally extraordinary. Indigo and to- 
bacco succeed as well ; while, a little to the north, the 
state of Texas, which enjoys nearly the same climate 
as Louisiana or South Carolina, is equally well adapted 
to the growth of cotton, the great staple of tiie United 
States.’—Vol. i. p. 20, 21. 

The federal republic of Mexico is distributed 
into nineteen states. These states commence on 
the south-east, with the Peninsula of Epicatan or 
Merida, and, on the south-west, with Tabasco, 
Las Chiapas, and Oaxaca; which are followed 
in regular succession, towards the north, by Vera- 
Cruz, Tamalipas, San-Luis, Potosi, New-Leon, 
Cohahuila, and Texas, which comprise the whole 
territory as far as the frontiers of the United 
States on the gulph. La Pueila, Mexico, Valla- 
dolid, Guadalajara, Sonora, and Cinaloa, the 

tern extremities of which border on the 
Pacific, and Quesetaro, Guanajuato, Zacatecar, 
‘Durango, Chihuahua, and New-Mexico, which 
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occupy the centre of the country, and extend, 
between the two oceans, towards the northern 
frontier. 

According to Mr. Ward’s estimate, the whole 
population of Mexico, which was, in 1806, six 
millions and a half, must be, in 1827, eight mil- 
lions. Of this number one-third is Indian ; 
another belongs to the mixed races; a sixth is 
nearly composed of Creoles; and the remainder 
is either free, or slaves, Negroes, or Europeans: 
the number of the latter amounted, in 1803, to 
80,000. Before the revolution, this pepulation 
was divided into seven distinct castes ; and it was 
the policy of Spain to promote a constant rivalry 
between them, by creating little imaginary shades 
of superiority amongst these different classes, 
which prevented any two from having a common 
interest. The whiteness of the skin was the 
gencral criterion of nobility. The King reserved 
to himself the power of conferring the honours 
of whiteness upon any individual, of any class, 
which was done by a decree comprised in the 
words, ‘Let him be considered as a white ;’ and 
the greatest pains were taken to impress the 
people with the importance of these distinctions. 

The form of government adopted by the popu- 
lation of Mexico, was that of a federal republic. 
The principles of this system, a fair account of 
which Mr. Ward has given in the first section of 
Book iii. of his work, are too generally known to 
require comment ; and it will be sufficient to say, 
that most of the articles of the federal act are 
transcripts of the corresponding articles in the 
Constitution of the United States, and that the 
Mexican constitutional act displays the most 
laudable anxiety for the general improvement of 
the country, by disseminating the blessings of 
education, opening roads, establishing copyrights, 
patents, ne the liberty of the press ; founding 
colleges, promoting naturalisation, and throwing 
open the ports to foreign trade; abolishing the 
torture, arbitrary imprisonment, confiscation of 
property, special commissions, retractive laws, 
and all the abuses of absolute power. 

The Republic of Mexico is divided into eighteen 
comandancias generales, each under the orders of 
a military commandant. The army for the pre- 
sent year consists of 58,955 men, of whom 32,161 
are actually under arms ; the remainder are ready 
to be called out, should their services be required. 
In January, 1827, the navy consisted of one ship 
of the line, two frigates, one corvette, four brigs 
of war, one schooner, four gun-boats, four large 
launches, and two pilot-boats. The expenses of 
the war department, for the year ending June, 
1828, were estimated at 9,069,633 dollars, and 
those of the navy at 1,309,045 dollars :—Total, 
10,378,678, «bout four-fifths of the whole annual 
expenditure of the Republic. Mexico possesses, 
on the Atlantic side, no harbour of sufficient 
magnitude to become a fit station for any consi- 
derable maritime force ; her ports on the Gulf are 
barely sufficient for the purposes of commerce ; 
most of them are insecure, and some, mere roud- 
steads. But, on the western coast, the case is 
different : from Acapulco to Guaymas, there is a 
series of magnificent ports, many of which no 
vessel has ever yet entered; and Acapulco is, 
a. the finest harbour in the whole world. 

lexico possesses only five fortresses : St. John of 
Ulloa, Campeche, Perote, Acapulco, and San 
Blas. In most of them, the works are in a bad 
state; but, according to Mr. Ward, who strongly 
and justly contradicts, in this and many other 
points, the remarks of Mr. Beaufoy, there is little 
prospect of their being necessary. 

* Notwithstanding the nominal war with Spain, few 
countries are so well able as Mexico to dispense with the 
existence of a large permanent force. There is hardly a 
single point upon her long-extended line of coast, upon 
which it would be practicable to disembark an invading 
army; and, were it even landed, such are the difficul- 
ties with which it would have to contend, upon the 
ascent to the interior, from the want of roads and pro- 
visions, and the deadly nature of climate, that its de- 
struction would be almost inevitable, A month’s de- 
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tention in tierra-caliente would be equivalent to the 
of a pitched battle ; and, even supposing every natn; 
defence to be successively carried in the shortest poo: 
ble time, a month would hardly, under any ¢j 
stances, sufficeto reach the table-land. There the str; 
would commence anew ; and, such is the horror ~ 
tained at present of foreign dominion, that I am cg 
vinced that a levy, en masse, of the whole populatig 
would be the consequence of any hostile Aggressig 
—Vol. i. pp. 315, 316. . 
The Republic of Mexico is divided into , 
archbishopric and nine bishoprics. In 1826, 4 
number of the secular clergy was estimated 
3,473, and, in 1827, at 3,677. The number ; 
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those who took orders during each of these year; Siege 

is not supposed by Mr. Ward to have amountei 

to one-fourth of those who were ordained in 1803] Tyre i 
The regular clergy is divided into fourteen py Jindness 

vinces, possessing 150 convents, which contained, fall o 
1,918 friars. Within the last twenty years, thMbadlong « 
clergy has diminished one-half, and so of tiihrthe Sul 
revenues of the church. In 1805, they amountelly, into 1 
to forty-four millions, and in 1826, they did 1 Moham: 


















































exceed twenty-millions of dollars. But this ; 
not their only riches ; the clergy derive an addj 
tional income from the tithes, and fees on ba 
tisms, marriages, and burials, and likewise 
many other superstitious but lucrative cere 
. ‘ 7 
monies. Not a hut or garden,’ says Mr. Be 
foy, in his ‘ Mexican Illustrations,’ ‘ not a pig 
or a footpath, can be used, until blessed 
ornamented with a wooden cross. Each sep; 
working in the mines, each heap of stones, 
utensil for amalgamation, must be simi 
honoured, with the addition of fresh nosegay 
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wild flowers, and green branches every morning gvonstantt 
and all these bring grist to the mill” We mug” debil 
acknowledge, that, in no country, is superstitiogpemenity t 
more degrading and more deeply rooted than igp! teproac 
New Spain. Religious toleration does not exiggldllty 10 
there ; and the influence of the priesthood exerts qpmey fo 
sway unknown in any other American Republicgrith sett 
The causes that Mr. Ward assigns for this progpt imme 
pensity are perfectly correct and judicious; b Mo this 

they are not the Jess disgraceful, and they deg'er, wl 
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mand a speedy and effectual reform on the pa 
of the legislative body. 

The finances of Mexico, especially at the ca 
mencement of a new republic, and at the clos 
of a civil war, cannot be in a very flourishin 
condition. The receiptsin the year 1826, amounte 
to 13,667,637 dollars, and they have been esti 
mated, for the year 1828, at 13,938,830. 
expenditure, which rose in 1825 to 20,096,27 
dollars, has been reduced, for the year 1827, 
14,363,098, including the interest of the 
loans made in England for a sum of 6,400,0% 


pounds sterling, or about 30,000,000 of dollars. Guerciful t 
‘ This is a result which ought to afford more satisqiu ye are | 
faction to those whose interests have been affected byl scarce]: 


the late want of remittances from Mexico, than 
most specious attempt to demonstrate, upon paper, th 
existence of a surplus revenue, from which no practic 
benefit can be derived. It proves that the resources 0 
the country ‘are unimpaired ; that, with very limite 
assistance from foreign capitalists, the revenue de 
partment has been re-organised, the compli 
machinery of former times simplified, and a sy 
established, which has already produced, in ten mon 
eleven millions and a half of dollars; and that, althoug 
the receipts do not yet quite cover the expenditu 
there is every prospect that they will do so in 1828 
since that expenditure can hardly exceed the estimate 
of the present year ; while a lamentable change, indeed 
must take place, in order to prevent the revenu 
from producing the fourteen millions of dollars, 
which, upon the most careful and dispassionate com 
putation, I have estimated it in the preceding pages. 
In the next article, in which we shall conclud@} Mohan 
our account of Mr. Ward’s valuable publicationg{Adatic ¢ 
we shall offer some details respecting the actualine of U 
state of the commerce and the mines of Mexico. fissemb), 
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NuptTIiAL Poetics. 
‘My friend,’ said C., ‘ you know I marriage hate— 
And, to speak truth, unto your wedding féte, 
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Unwillingly at all I come.’ 0 has 
* Believe me, as a guest, no one’s more fit ords in 
A-verse to m you’re most requisite - 

For an Epithalamium, Ped, Iti 
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o the dloN HAMMER’S HISTORY OF THE TURKS. 
Y Datur; 
est pom first volume of this work has been recently translated 
i Tne German, and received high and deserved commenda- 
‘ all the Reviewers under whose notice it came at. the 
“od of its publication. The second volume of the same work 
ner. a forward state of preparation, and will, from what we 
am conse” seen of its contents, be not at all inferior in interest or 
pulatig ; to its predecessor. From this unpublished work, we have 
rrege: itted to make a selection of some striking passages ; 
bei’ .. as they will possess all the attractions of novelty and 
inality for the reader, and, at the same time, give an accu- 
, idea of the general character of the forthcoming volume, 
show its claims to public attention, we present without 
her preface or comment.] 


se mh, Siege of Constantinople, in 1453—Greek 
mounte Infatuation. 


in 1803 Tarre is a remarkable coincidence between the 
eN proglindness and presumption which accompanied 
Ontaine@iye fall of the last Byzantian Emperor and the 
“ars, th@@-adlong obstinacy with which, perhaps, the last 
) of thrthe Sultans appears, at the present moment, to 
mountedysh into the jaws of destruction. 


208 Mohammed the second, whose father, Murad, 
ad, from his Adrianopolitan capital, over-run 
he whole Byzantian dominions, up to the very 
of the seat of the Greek empire, was scarcely 
»-and-twenty when he ascended the throne of 
he Sultans, His first act in politics was to close 
campaign in Caramania, in order that his 
dent and warlike temper might devote itself, 
ttered and exclusively, to the execution of 
isdarling project on the ,European side of the 
bosphorus. 
It was at so ill-starred a moment as this, that 
stantine the elder, as if unconscious of his 
n debilitated and dismembered power, had the 
merity to despatch ambassadors for the purpose 
reproaching Mohammed with his want of punc- 
lity in providing the stipulated subsistence- 
mey for Prince Urchan, and to threaten him 
ith setting up their captive as his rival, if he did 
it immediately pay down double the amount. 
Mo this foolhardy menace Chalil, the Grand 
fizier, who was friendly to the Greeks, not only 
eause he was of akind and lively disposition 
inself, but was by no means averse to the im- 
ase bribes thrust upon him, made the following 
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he co 
the clo 
UL ishin 
nounte 
een estigaitempts. I know that our deceased master, a 
10. Thqian of integrity and peaceable disposition, looked 
,096,27@imciously upon you, but not so our present 
1827, t@imaster, Mohammed. If Constantinople should 
the cape his well-known, daring, and untameable 
400,00@fimpetuosity, I will then confess that God is still 
dollars. fuerciful to your intrigues and backslidings. Fools 
ore satisgis ye are! the ink of the treaty you have signed 
fected byiscarcely dry, when you make your way into 
than th@lisia, expecting to terrify us with your usual 
aper, MPonbastings. However, you will not find us a 
a ¢ of inexperienced, powerless sucklings ; if 
yy limited’ can do any thing, pray do it; if you think fit 
cnue deg proclaim Urchan sovereign of Thrace, let him 
npli so proclaimed; if you choose to invite the 
a sy ngarians to cross the Danube, let them come; 
months, if you are inclined to re-conquer the territories 
althougifiu have lost to us, pray make the attempt; only 
enditure@i would have you to remember, that you will fail 
‘in 18289 each and every one of these undertakings ; and, 
estima Pwreover, that even what you fancy you possess 
vvevengftil be torn from you. Nevertheless, I shall take 
lars, awe to acquaint my master with what you have 
sented, and whatever he wills, that shall be 
* 


‘Ye unreasonable and besotted Romanists! I 
ve long seen throagh your sly and perfidious 
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onclud@ Mohammed, not having at that time brought his 
licationMiatic campaign to a close, and being apprehen- 
e actuallive of Urchan’s release, until that was effected, 
Texico.fisembled his indignation, and bade the ambas- 





* Ducas’s Hist. Byzant., xxxiv, p. 132. We have 
fen the speech as reported by the accurate Ducas, 
0 has probably preserved it in the exact form of 
rds in which it was delivered by Chalil, of whom, 
ted, its expressions are singularly characteristic. 
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sadors meet him on his return to Adrianople. 
The answer he here gave, consisted in laying 
hold upon the revenues from the towns on the 
Strymon, which had been reserved for Urchan’s 
subsistence, and expelling their inhabitants en 
masse. 

Castle of the Bosphorus built. 


At the setting in of the winter of 1450, 
Mohammed issued circular orders throughout the 
whole of European and Asiatic Turkey, that the 
chiefs of provinces should supply him with a 
thousand masons, carpenters, &c., and the usual 
complement of bricklayers and labourers, as well 
as the materials requisite for erecting a castle on 
the European bank of the Bosphorus, on a spot 
situated at its mouth. Such tidings as these were 
well calculated to awaken in the breasts of the 
Greek Emperor and his whole metropolis a pain- 
ful misgiving of their approaching end. Instead 
of any longer insisting upon Urchan’s subsistence- 
money, or on the doubling of its amount, the 
imperial ambassadors now implored the Sultan to 
abandon his enterprise, and accept tribute from 
their sovereign. Mohammed, bursting out into a 
fit of rage, replied, ‘that the Greeks were a race 
of traitors ; that they had courted an alliance with 
the Hungarians, (his deadly enemies ;) that, be- 
fore the battle of Warna, they had endeavoured 
to prevent his father from erossing over into 
Europe; that the latter, even at that time, had 
sworn to erect a castle on the European shore ; 
and that, impediments having arisen to prevent 
his father from fulfilling his vow, he himself had 
resolved to accomplish it.’ ‘ And who is to come 
between me and my right to build upon my own 
soil?’ exclaimed the Sultan. ‘ Tell your Emperor, 
that the Sultan now upon the throne will bear no 
comparison with his predecessors ; what they were 
incapable of achieving, becomes a work of ease in 
my hands; and what might never be their will, I 
choose to will in all the plenitude of my might! 
Let such an embassy be repeated, and the mes- 
senger shall be despatched forthwith.’ 


By the end of March the various materials 
were collected ; timber was brought from Nico- 
demia and Heraclea in Pontus, and stone from 
Anatolia. The Beglerbegs of Europe and Asia, 
together with other Beys and Subaschi, assembled 
on the easteru side of the Bosphorus, and the 
Sultan himself left Adrianople to meet them. 
The site which he had fixed upon for the erec- 
tion of his castle was opposite to that where Ildi- 
rim Bajazet had built the fort of ‘ Giifelhissar ;’ 
it was situated at the point where the Bosphorus 
is narrowest, and is hence called the ‘ ¢hroat,’ in 
the same way that its extremity is termed the 
* mouth,’ where that channel is contracted to a 
breadth of five stadii between the two opposing 
promontories, and near to the spot where An- 
drocles, of Samos, had thrown over the bridge on 
which Darius crossed with the Persian forces on 
his march to Scythia. Here stands the lofty 
eminence, in ancient times known by the name 
of Hermaion, in honour of Hermes, to whom a 
temple was raised on its summit. From this 
eminence, Darius watched the passage of his 
army from Asia into Europe; a fact which was 
recorded by inscriptions, in the Assyrian charac- 
ter, engraven upon columns erected there in 
memory of that event. At the foot of this emi- 
nence or promontory, Mohammed traced the out- 
line of his castle, of which, with a species of su- 
perstitious prejudice, he resolved that the walls 
should describe the form of the word Mohammed, 
(his own as well as the Prophet’s cognomen,) as 
written in the Arabic character, and that a tower 
should be raised wherever the M occurred, this 
letter having in the Arabic an annular form. 
Hence the circuit of the edifice, with its three 
towers, displayed a most incongruous appearance; 
two of them starting up at the foot of the pro- 
montory, and the third being turned towards the 
sea. The construction of the latter was en- 
trusted to Chalil-Pasha, the Grand Vizier, whilst 





that of the two former was left to the Vizier Sar- 
ganos and Saridsche-Pasha, who had grown grey 
in the service of the Court and Harem. The Sul- 
tan himself undertook to build the walls which 
should connect the towers into one structure. A 
thousand masons, each having two assistants 
under him, carried on the labour without, and an 
equal number within, the walls. Not only was 
Asia tributary of the materials needed, but the 
dismantled walls and churches of the Bosphorus, 
nay, even the pillars of the immense and splen- 
did church of Michael the Archangel, on the 
Sosthenian Sea, were rendered subservient to the 
purpose in hand. By such means as these was 
the castle of the Bosphorus completed within a 
space of three months; its rampart being twenty- 
five, and the walls of its towers thirty, feet in 
thickness. 

Being erected at the gullet of the canal, and so 
placed as to be capable of cutting all navigation 
short, Mohammed conferred upon it the name of 
Boghafkesen, or ‘ Gullet-chopper.” The Greeks, 
who were accustomed to the process of decapita- 
tion, confounding the first two syllables with the 
word Basch, or head, resolved the name into that 
of the ‘ cutter off of heads.’ Its first governor 
was Firufaga, who was ordered, with the four 
hundred Janissaries under him, to stop every de- 
scription of vessels, and compel them to pay tri- 
bute before they were released. As a means of 
effectually securing the object contemplated, that 
of commanding the Bosphorus, the tower which 
lay upon the sea was furnished with Chalil-Pasha’s 
enormous cannon. 

On the 28th of August, 1452, Mohammed quit- 
ted the spot, made a reconnaissance round the 
ditches of Byzantium, and on the Ist of Septem- 
ber returned to Adrianople. 


First Hostilities between the Turks and Greeks. 


During the preceding summer, the Greek Em- 
peror had had recourse to the mistaken policy of 
endeavouring to attain by unmanly humiliation, 
what he had failed in obtaining by empty menace. 
With this view he sent ambassadors to implore 
safeguards for the villages situated on the Bos- 
phorus, and protection for théir corn fields during 
the approaching autumn. At the same time, he 
daily supplied the Sultan’s tab'e with the choicest 
viands and beverages. Instead of acceding to the 
request, or returning the Emperor's civilities, 
Mohammed issued orders that no one should ven- 
ture to impede his troops in driving their horses, 
mules, or beasts of burthen into the corn-fields of 
the Greeks, and, if resistance were offered, that 
recourse should be had to force of arms. Now, 
Isfendiar’s son, (who had married the Sultan’s 
sister,) having driven his cattle into the gardens 
and fields about Epibaton (Bivados), a blow given 
by a Turxish groom to a Greek, who was abetted b 
his countrymen, brought on a skirmish, ‘in which 
several lives were lost on both sides.* A report 
of this affair being laid before Mohammed by the 
Kiajabeg (or Minister of the Interior), he was 
directed to retaliate, by cutting the inhabitants of 
Epibaton to pieces. The Turkish soldiery con- 
sequently fell upon the reapers of the town, as 
they were going forth to their morning labours ; 
such was the dawn of the last war in which the 
empire of Byzantium was engaged. Constantine, 
hereupon, closed the gates of the city, and incar- 
cerated the whole of the Turks who were found 
within its walls. Amongst these were several 
young eunuchs belonging to the Sultan’s Harem ; 
yielding to their earnest representations, that, if 
they were not instantly set at liberty, nay, even 
if released subsequently, their lives would be- 
come forfeit, the anaes bade them go free on 
the third day, and took the opportunity of sending 
Greek envoys to Mohammed, by whom he made 
known to him, ‘ that the Emperor relied upon 
the help of God in all that concerned the fate of 
the city, of which he had closed the gates only 





* Ducas’s Hist, Byz., xxxiv. p. 137, 
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after peace had been violated, and that he would 
protect its inhabitants to the utmost extent of his 

ower, should it not please Heaven to inspire the 

ultan with friendly dispositions.’ Mohammed 
was loath to trouble himself with the task of seek- 
ing either pretexts or apologies for his violence, 
but instantly declared war, and, from that time, 
(June, 1452,) until the Cross was replaced by the 
Crescent, all ingress into the proud metropolis of 
the East was barred. 
































THE WORKS OF THE O’HARA FAMILY. 


Amonce the herd of novels, in the eyes of some 
the curse, in those of others the glory, at all events 
the peculiarity, of our day, there is much to dis- 
tinguish these productions. If they be in any 
quality different from scores of others published 
every year, they must be the fruits of no common 
degree of talent; for a larger portion of second- 
rate ability was never applied to any department 
of literature in any country than has, in our time, 
and in England, been turned to novel-writing. 
A very uncoumon share of talent is, indeed, in 
our opinion, discernible in these writings,—and 
we wish to say afew words on the singularity 
of the whole series. In the first place, they are, 
especially, national novels. Every thing about 
them is Irish; the humour, sometimes coarse, 
always real and vigorous—the startling alterna- 
tions of crime and virtue, ferocity and tenderness— 
the characters often so et vet, at the same 
time, consistent only in inconsistency—merri- 
ments that dance on to such fearful catastrophes— 
horrors big with a jest, and plots that only the 
wildest imagination could have conceived, and 
only Ireland could have realised. There are no 
other novels with any thing approaching to the 
power which these have ey in the employ- 
ment of such elements. Lady Morgan seldom 
seems full of her subject, and is more occupied 
in writing pleasantly about the scenes and per- 
sunages she introduces than in representing them 
bright and moving to the reader. Besides, her 
pictures are far too often merely grotesques, in 
which we scarcely can trace any thing more than 
absurdity, instead of wearing an outside garb of 
oddity, with much of truth and substantial nature 
beneath it. . Miss Edgeworth exhibits her coun- 
trymen not as a philosopher, but as a philosophe ; 
or, as Coleridge would say, a psilosopher; and 
this makes all the difference between drawing 
them as they are, and as neither they nor any 
human beings ever can have been. Her mind is 
80 artificial, that is, so incapable of worthily pur- 
suing Art, that she has failed in describing, not 
merely Irishmen, but men; and, with all her 
ingenuity and labour, and ostentatious tact, and 
real talent, her books are very unsatisfactory, 
though very entertaining. The author of ‘ To-day 
in Ireland’ is obviously a clever man, and an ex- 
cellent writer. If he fails at all, it is in that in- 
tense powerwhich is so conspicuous in the works 
of the O’Hara Family; though he in some de- 
gree makes up for the deficiency by a greater 
purity of taste than belongs to his more volumi- 
nous and more popular rivals. The writer of 
‘The Munster Tales’ has much of evidently im- 
mature ability, which will require long and care- 
ful training to make it all that it may be. Some 
of his sea-side sketches are particularly true and 
vivid. His characters are irregularly sustained, 
and his plots wretchedly put together; while 
some of his scenes are immoderately extravagant, 
and others intolerably feeble. Yet we look for- 
ward with much pleasure to the fulfilment of the 

romise which his works have given; and, judg- 
ing from the few specimens of his published 
verse, poetry is like to yield him her honours as 
well as prose. These are really all the Irish no- 
yelists we remember, and we have not leisure 
at present to pay them any more atiention, As 
































































+ Phranze Chronicon, lib, iii, c,3, 





pictures, then, of Ireland, we hold the works of 
the O’Hara Family to be, on the whole, superior 
to any others we could name. They exhibit, in 
perfection, a mastery over the two extremes, 
which make up so much of the mind of the 
country—terror and laughter. The most effec- 
tive scenes are always either those of the most 
high-wrought and tremendous excitement, or of 
the broadest humour ; and in these no one, not 
even Scott, is superior tohim. The intermediate 
steps from merriment to despair are less accu- 
rately given; and the scenes which depend for 
their interest on a tone of light and fantastic 
trifling, or on some thin colour of gentle feeling 
thrown over the ordinary circumstances of life, 
are comparatively ineffective, and sometimes 
tedious. A somewhat similar remark is appli- 
cable to the personages. Those in the upper 
classes of life, from whom, except in some few 
moments of passion, we expect a graceful care- 
lessness and polished indifference, are often cum- 
brous and awkward in their attempt to be ele- 
gant. 


On occasions which call forth the wildest pas- 
sion, in agony, hatred, and death, the previous 
dulness of such beings is completely forgotten 
and lost,in the strength and absorbing interest of 
the situation. In the lower ranks of characters, 
whose very differenee from ourselves supplies us 
with entertainmeut and study, success is almost 
uniformly attained. There is among these a ful- 
ness of delineation, a richness, and breadth, and 
unflagging spirit, filling every word of the most 
casual dialogue, and bringing before us the pea- 
sant jesters or heroes, or, more commonly, both 
in one, with a truth and vivacity which no human 
pen can excel. We strongly suspect that this 
difference between the merit of the sketches from 
the opposite extremes of society arises, in a great 
degree, from the state of society in Ireland. 
There is no body of Irish gentry. The good 
among the upper class are merely Englishmen. 
There has not been time for an upper class 
of Roman Catholics to arise: and those of 
the Protestants who, in any material point, 
differ from Englishmen, are not such as would 
furnish a novelist with heroes and_ heroines. 
They are imperfect, half-formed beings, with 
a good deal of the tyrant, something of the 
knave, and much of the profligate. It is not 
from these elements that a romance-writer would 
form his gallants or his beauties. At the same 
time, to preserve the nationality of the works, it 
was necessary to represent very different persons 
from those of Fielding, Richardson, and the au- 
thor of ‘Tremaine ;’ who are the only amiable 
class of gentry the elements of which are to be 
found in Ireland, and that very sparingly. The 
specimens of the genuine Milesian gentleman are 
so few, and with much of really respectable, have at 
the same time so large a share of what, to modern 
and English eyes, is purely absurd, that they 
are not such as to supply a writer with the per- 
sons on whom he wishes to concentrate our in- 
terest. 

Hence it is that the superior classes in Miss 
Edgeworth’s novels, except in that one delight- 
ful exception of ‘ Lady Geraldine,’ are purely 
English. Hence the fantastic inconsistencies of 
those who play the grands réles in Lady Morgan’s 
pleasant extrayaganzas; and hence it is that the 
authors of the O’Hara Tales have been compelled 
to draw upon their fancy, not only for the form, 
but for the very material of many of their fore- 
most characters. This is the greatest evil in their 
writings. Another springs from a very different 
cause. They are not only national, but also poli- 
tical, novels. ‘The politician attaches interest to 
many things, which, to the novel reader, are 
merely tedious; and this has given rise to the 
admission of many prolixities which would other- 
wise doubtless have been omitted. There are re- 
dundancies in every volume of the series, and 
mere pruning would get rid of many of the most 
noticeable faults. 


PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 


Royal Academy, 

WHATEVER question may be made as to wh 
the Exhibition at Somerset House be a good one 
not, two things respecting it are beyond all do 
First, that it is the dirtiest and most rudely conduct 
picture-gallery in the universe. This happens, we p 
sume, because the office of dispensing tickets and 
logues, which should be assigned to persons of go 
degree of address, is executed by bearish and liverjs 
meniais, whose proper duty should be to sw 
floors and stairs. Our second undisputed point ; 
that the Exhibition ought to be a good one ; for wh 
can read an account of the proceedings at the Artist’ 
Benevolent Fund Society, which took place on Satu! 
day, without acknowledging that all the requisites sl” 
forth inthe Academy’sexcellent motto, and whichweh 
occasion to notice in our last, abound. Con over 
speeches of Lords Lyndhurst, Goderich, and Durhay 
and pronounce if there be wanting to our artists either 
fautores or commendatores; the want of materia 
occasio nobody complains of. We are grateful to theig 
Lordships for their encouragement; but injudicio, 
praise is as pernicious to the artist as to the chili 
There cannot be a more praiseworthy use of the jy 
mense wealth of our Nobility and Gentry than the 
tronage of the arts, and the affording employment 
means of subsistence to deserving and talented m 
who follow a calling which, by contributing 
mainly to the refinement of society, exercises so d 
sirable an influence on the happiness of manking 
But their Lordships do ill to flatter our artists j 
any other way than by encouraging them. Our pr 
fessors of the arts are truly worthy of patronage, by 
their performances as a school are not so good as th 
might, and as they oughtto, be. To express ourselyg 
satisfied with their efforts, is as preposterous as to avo 















meet with commendation, and they deserve it; but, i 
applauding them, we measure them by a low stand 
The same is the case with our works on art. Wh 
praise could be claimed by a single exhibitionist, 
his work gxamined by comparison with an ancient 
master? The artist himself does not aspire 
any such honour; and the critic who desires to 
sparing, knows this, and never thinks of examining 
modern works of his countrymen by such a test. Buf 
he does not, on that account, sigh the less to see 
grand work from a British pencil ;—to behold a paint 
ing that might really and literally deserve to be place 
by the side of a Raphael or a Titian. 

Lord Durham deserves the gratitude of the count 
for the encouragement he affords to native art, b 
forming a collection of the works of modern painters 
and even the observations of Lord Lyndhurst and Lo 
Goderich should not be objected to, were it not th 
they seem to proceed from that general taste for lo 
art—for works cf humour, in preference to those¢ 
imagination, which is but too prevalent in Engla 
at present, and which operates most prejudici 
on the arts. Whether the taste of our patrons } 
influenced, in this respect, by the nature of the 
of our painters, and low art is patronised, becau 
in that humble walk, our professors are most sue 
cessful; or whether, on the contrary, our artists ¢ 
not soar aloft, because they are more sure of obtai 
ing subsistence and patronage by hovering near th 
earth, and because, if they took a lofty flight, theif 
patrons would be neither ablenor willing to follow them 
remains to this day a question. The opinion of artistsi 
general inclines, we are aware to the latter explanation 
but for ourselves, we cannot and will not doubt thi 
were a real Milton or Shakspeare to appear in 6 
age, he would find readers and admirers ; and thaf 
were a British Raphael to shine forth, his works woul 
find encouragement and purchasers. We despalf 
however, of seeing the day ; and, until we do, mu! 
make ourselves as happy as we can be with 
treasures We posscss. 

We resume our notice of the Exhibition, which 
left last week, at No. 193, Mr. Etty’s Composition fre 
Milton. fi 











This is a most favourable specimen of Engli 
art; the subject is well and poetically imagined and co 
posed, and the picture is richly and cleverly coloured; 
dark and light parts are harmoniously and very effective] 
blended, The story is well expressed, and the d 
tails are made to lend great aid to the general effect 
the bacchanal dance is brilliant and joyous, and 
gaiety is heightened by contrast with the sedate rep 
of other figures regarding the sport without pa 
ing of it. The forms are in general good, althoug 
some of the attitudes are forced and inelegant, 
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0. a 
ean figure, in the right hand corner of the pic- 
js remarkably fine. The dark head and figure 
the bearded man seizing a nymph, produces a 
nadeny, effective contrast with the more delicate tints 
) Whethell'iie female: the head itself is excellent, and 
y es a truth and life not common in modern 


tings. The group in the left-hand corner of the 
Conduety wre displays another happy effect of contrast, and is 
%» We pre of sentiment. The sky and landscape are in the 
and of Titian, and by no means an unsuccessful 


















5 of ‘so st. The objections to which this picture is open, 
d liveriegir” rhaps too great a positiveness of colour; an 
sweep d and slovenly arrangement in the hair of some 
point j the females, an inelegance of attitude, and a too 
} for wi resemblance in the features—all the figures 
¢ Artist ring to be of one family. 

on hep: jysides those pictures we have mentioned in the first 
Uisites s¢ 


y, there are several very attractive pieces, which 
accidentally escaped our notice, but not our at- 
ion. Firstof these, we may mention the Lady Anne 
n, No. 120, by Jackson, R. A., a very clever and 
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ats ei her essive portrait. Esther approaching Ahasuerus, No. 

a by Jones R. A., is a clever piece, in the manner 
4 , . . . 

rt to thei Rembrandt, but without the vigour and force of that 

nd OU stor, Stothard’s May Morning, No.98, in illustration 

ne chug d’s Calendar,’ M/ay—is in that 
of the in ‘Spenser's Shepherd’s Ca , May 


‘st’s usual delightful classical style of grace and ele- 
ve. Doubtful Weather, No. 59, and Yaking out a 
86, both by W. Collins, R. A., are delightful 
ish landscapes, void of all false effect, yet warm 
full of expression and truth. 

The notice of the remaining rooms we reserve for 
next Number. 
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The Vision of Joseph,—a Painting by Mr. Lane, 

We were favoured with a private view of this Picture 
Saturday, and, in common with a vast concourse of 
itors, were surprised at its imposing effect. ‘The 
minwhich it was placed, however, was so ineffec- 
ily lighted, that it has been deemed advisable again 


“ bat, tlose the exhibition, in order to make some better 
sol ngements. We should be guilty of injustice, 
t. Whaptetore, both to the artist and to ourselves, were we 


enter on a criticism of the work at present. We 
it, therefore, for a future occasion, merely 
ing, that, from the idea we were enabled to 


nist, wen 
n ancient 






































no te n of ‘ The Vision of Joseph,’ we doubt whether 
nining t whole range of English art possesses a work of 
est. Butqpallar character and merit. 





| to see 


da paint- The Fall of Nineveh,—a Painting by Mr. Martin. 


be placed Tue title of this picture, the name of the artist, and 
remembrance of his ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ will sug- 
.e countrymst the manner in which the new subject is treated. 


picture represents the moment when the wrath of 
aven falls on the devoted capital of the Assyrian em- 
.—when the elements, and the efforts of mortal 
mies, prevail against Sardanapalus. The lightning 
—the bolt strikes the massive. walls—the pro- 
is already accomplished, secure in the impos- 
ility of the fulfilment of which, the monarch had 
ndoned himself to luxury and repose, while the hos- 
army was at his gates—THE RIVER HAS BECOME 
ENEMY OF NINEVEH! it overflows the breach, 
with it enter the galleys and armed multitude of 
besiegers. The vast city is in flames—the confla- 
tion approaches the palace of the monarch on the 
side—the countless host of the enemy, with their 
iots and horses, rush towards it on the other. 
re Sardanapalus, conscious of Lis inevilable doom, 
low themg&s collected his vast treasures,—his couches of gold 
f artistsigmmd vases, changes of costly raiment and precious 
lanation mes, He stands there himself, attired in his most 
oubt thaifprgeous apparel, in the midst of his terrified harem: 
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ar in ou vast pile is under their feet, and he orders the 
and s, already approaching, to be applied to it. 

rks would The upper part of this picture is a wonderful work, 
» despaitgiad bespeaks the powerful imagination of the artist ; 
» do, museeffect of the conflagration, and of the sublime ex- 
with of the city—of its piles of massive architecture, 


trand and imposing beyond conception. The light- 


which and conflagration are awful: the terror they in- 
ition frompite is astonishingly heightened by the appearance of 
of Englisf’moon and a portion of the bespangled firmament, 
and com@’corner where the clouds have partially broken off, 


The host of 





where the fire has not yet reached. 


pured; 


effectivelgpemies entering through the breach, and rushing on 
1 the de@the fight, is most skilfully executed; the general 
ral effect is grandly designed and effective, while the parts 
s, and iff defined with wonderful labour and minuteness. 
ate rep foreground of the picture we cannot bring our- 
it par’ to praise—all is overwrought and extravagant ; 
although figures are in bad taste, badly drawn, and of vile 
‘ant, pression, The female leaning on the breast of Sar- 





danapalus may be excepted; the attitude is beautiful, 
but misplaced, and would have better suited a dancing 
group. The colouring is most gorgeous, but not to be 
recommended for imitation. 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 





King’s Theatre—Tuesday. 

* fc Don Giovanni ’ was repeated, on Tuesday the 6th 
inst., in a style rather superior to the performance on 
Madame Caradori’s benefit ; and, as far as regards the 
vocal portion, equal to the generality of representations 
in former seasons. This masterpiece, which, like 
many of the productions of Shakspeare, blends the 
sublime and serious with the comic, was composed at 
Prague as early as 1787, a date which has already pro- 
cured for the music of Mozart the equivocal distinc- 
tion of admission to the ancient Concerts in this coun- 
try. The magnificent and scientific overture is another 
instance among many, to prove that the happiest 
efforts of musical genius are not always the offspring 
of elaborate thought or of frequent revisions. The 
score of ‘ Don Giovanni’ was finished, the last re- 
hearsal gone through, and the opera advertised for the 
morrow, ere Mozart penned a note of the overture. 
The intreaties of his friends and the manager were dis- 
regarded, and constantly put off with the assurance 
that he would write it in sufficient time for the per- 
formance on the next night. Conviviality held Mozart 
in such chains that it was late in the night before he 
returned to sit down to compose this overture. Ideas 
will not always flow at the moment most wanted, and 
he quickly felt the necessity of lying down, at least, for 
an hour or two, and afterwards returned to the task. 
The attempt was repeated with the reinforcement of a 
bowl of punch ; and, although interrupted occasionally, 
as his progress would naturally be, by fits of somno- 
lency, a disposition to which may be traced in several 
passages, the score was completed before breakfast, 
the parts copied before evening, and the overture per- 
formed and encored the same night. 

The opening lento of this chef-d’euvre is generally 
taken, at the King’s Theatre, somewhat slow ; indeed, 
such was the duration of the pause in the second bar, 
that an amateur rose inquiringly to ascertain whether 
any unforeseen calamity had befallen the instrumental- 
ists. In the first finale, the dusws musice, (it scarcely 
deserves a higher name,) of three orchestras performing 
the same piece of music in different measures, we have 
never yet heard perfectly executed ; and the present 
performance formed no exception to our experience. 
In this original device all parties have the same motivo ; 
but the orchestra divides itself into three distinct 
bands, of which two are generally on the stage; one 
of the divisions executes the subject in 3-4, the second 
in 3-8, and the thirdin 2-4 time. When well executed, 
we have no doubt the effect is novel if not pleasing ; 
but it requires such skill and attention on the part of 
the artists, that it has been little else than a confused 
mass of tone whenever we have heard it. The execu- 
tion of the instrumental portion generally, in the pre- 
sent revival, appeared to us inferior to the performances 
of former years. There seemed a want of strength in 
the numbers of the stringed instruments, especially of 
violins, a department the efficacy of which is of such 
paramount necessity for the complete execution of 
Mozart’s music. We fancied also a want of precision ; 
certainly not from any dearth of first-rate professors, 
although, for the quality of the second-rates, we can- 
not so surely vouch ; if these latter are not of strictly 
comparative force and talent, the correct exertions of 
the former will ever be neutralised. 

The acquiescence on the part of Mademoiselle Sontag 
to appear in the character of Donna dnna, however we 
mightestimate the professional kindness which prompted 
it, was little calculated to raise her vocal fame in 
the British musical world ; more especially as the final 
opinion of many connoisseurs has no doubt been de- 
ferred until her appearance in asecond character. But 
actors and singers are generally the worst judges of 
their individual forte; and Mademoiselle Sontag, how- 
ever she may deem the part caleulated for her voice, 
ought not, with a due regard to the fame she has 
realised in this country, to have undertaken a character 
so decidedly opposed to the line of her histrionic talent, 
and far less should she have suffered her good-nature 
to volunteer the acceptance of the part of Desdemona, 
in which Madame Pasta seemed but a few days ago to 
have determined to set all competition at defiance. It 
affords us the greatest satisfaction, notwithstanding 
this, to acknowledge that the conception and por- 
traiture of the melancholy feelings of Donna duna, by 


Mademoiselle Sontag, far exceeded our anticipations. 








In acting and singing, she evineed throughout a lau* 
dable and complete study of the part. Were we in- 
clined to throw out a hint for improvement, we might, 
perhaps, recommend the lowering of a forced intonation 
of a considerable portion of the music. She is too apt 
to execute, it occasionally at the utmost pitch of her 
voice ; whether we shall place this ultra-exertion to the 
charge of the school which has produced her, wherein 
we know, from experience, that sudden /fortissimo’s are 
too much in vogue, or whether we shall ascribe it to an 
anxious desire to reach the extremity of this spacious 
house, we confess ourselves in doubt. Her action and 
execution of the recitative, solo and duett upon her 
father’s murder, ‘ Ma qual mai s’offre oh dei,’ was an 
excellent and touching performance; the highly pa- 
thetic piece in which she informs Oftavio of the cir- 
cumstances preceding that catastrophe, was by no 
means so effective or so feelingly delivered. Mademoi- 
selle Sontag concluded her part with the recitative, 
* Crudele ah no mio bene,’ and bravura, ‘ Non mi dir.’ 
They were correctly and tastefully given ; but, after the 
variations of Rode, the generality of bravuras will 
appear for some time mere milk-and-water. 


In the choruses and throughout the finale of the first 
act, which exceeds, in our opinion, any composition of 
the kind, Mademoiselle Sontag exerted herself in a 
most praiseworthy manner, and in a style which might 
serve as an example to other prime donne, who are too 
apt to consider any marked effort in choruses, not 
only infra dig., but even injudicious, as tending to 
exhaust their capability of future exertion. 

This lady’s performance of Donna Anna deserves 
also the greatest commendation, for the fidelity with 
which she iuvariably adhered to the music of heron 
We could not detect a single deviation from the au- 
thentic melody. True itis, that in Germany, however 
indulgent they may be towards interpolated passages 
in foreign masters, neither a note more nor less would 
be tolerated by an audience, who, nineteen out of 
twenty, have waded through the score as an integral 
portion of their education. If Mademoiselle Son 
will endeavour to subdue certain portions of her exe- 
cution, (none more particularly than in the trio, ‘ Pro- 
tegga il giusto Cielo,’ where, from the inefficient sup- 
port of Signor Torri and Madame Castelli, the excess 
of forte on her part was doubly perceptible,) the per- 
formance of the character may be considered a satis- 
factory effort and calculated to increase her reputation 
in this country. 

Those of our readers who have once heard the un 
rivalled execution of his bass passages by Zuchelli, need 
not be told that the music of * Don Giovanni’ could 
not have been in better hands. As regards acting, we 
can never forget Ambrogetti in the character, although, 
when we heard him, his voice gave evident tokens of 
speedy extinction. Zuchelli’s action is a little redune 
dant, especially in the finales where he exerts himself 
in the French genre most strenuously. His * Deh 
vieni alla finestra,’ and Spagnoletti’s accompaniment, 
we have already noticed as equally delicious; they 
drew forth a general encore. ‘ Fin ch’an dal vino,’ 
since the days of Ambrogetti, is taken so immoderately 
quick, as to render it impossible for any singer who 
does not possess a similar extraordinary volubility of 
speech, to execute it with any effect. The duett with 
Madame Caradori, ‘ La ci darem la mano,’ was well 
and sweetly sung by both parties, and, of course, eny 
tailed another encore. It is, however, in the passages 
of the numerous trios and concerted pieces, that the 
flexibility of Zuchelli’s voice is most especially valuable ; 
in the ¢uéti, it is somewhat deficient in strength, 

Madame Caradori, as Zerlina, bas little, in the way 
of intricacy or study, to contend with ; but the part ig 
neat and pleasing, and is generally comune cal 
greater applause than the more difficult and laborious 
characters. ‘ Batti, batti,’ was sung un poco lento, 
quick enough, we dare say, for Mr. Lindley, whose 
masterly performance of the accompaniment must be 
as fatiguing as his execution and tone stand unequalled 
by any violoncello it has been our fortune to hear. In 
one of the passages of ‘ Vedrai carino,’ Madame Ca- 
radori arrived a crotchet too late for the orchestra, who 
received rather a severe rebuke, in the looks of the 
lady, for their want of complaisance. 

Pellegrini’s voice gives, occasionally, symptoms of 
departure ; his acting is excellent, and, notwithstand- 
ing the many Leporello’s we have seen, on the English, 
French, German, and Italian stages,’ we recollect none 
more satisfactory and pleasing. ‘ Madamina, il catay 
logo questo,’ was irresistibly comic. 

Porto sings correctly, but he overacts the part of 
Mazetto; his figure is certainly not precisely calculated 
for the part of Don Pedro, the Commentators, and 
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| 
much less for the spirit of the dead; otherwise, we | 
see no reason for depriving him of the latter charac- 
ters, and giving them to De Angeli. In 1824, Porto 
played both the spectre and the rustic, and truly sorry 
are we to find him already, in 1828, giving up the ghost. 
The strength and timbre of De Angeli’s voice is un- 
equal to the solemn denunciations of the statue ; strains 
which are as awful as original, and which it requires 
but little effort of the imagination to fancy almost su- 
perhuman. The accompaniment of the wind instru- 
ments, however, would have speedily put to flight any 
illusion, which some of the auditors might have been 
disposed to indulge in. No half-dozem trumpets at a 
fair could have been more discordant, and the barba- 
rous and random sounds which accompanied ‘ Di rider 
finirai pria dell Aurora,’ were a disgrace to the theatre. 

Of Signor Torri, in Don Octavio, and of Madame 
Castelli, in Donna Elvira, the less said, perhaps, the 
better. Their voices are not equal to the separate cha- 
racters; and, in many of the concerted pieces, they 
might often have been absent from the stage, without 
the ear feeling sensible of the deficiency. Curioni 
ought to have taken the part of Don Octavio, but, as 
he is the only prominent member of the establishment 
who has not had an Opera night of repose since the 
commencement of the season, it is but fair to excuse 
his absence on the present occasion. 

The choruses and finales were fairly executed, suf- 
ficiently well to permit a proper appreciation of these 
masterpieces. In scenery and decoration, there was, 
of course, nothing new ; but the opera, on the whole, 
appeared to give satisfaction to a most crowded house, 
more numerous, however, than distinguée. 


King’s Theatre—Saturday. 


‘La Donna del Lago’ had been advertised for 
Thursday, but a mutilated act from ‘ Semiramide,’ 
and one from the ‘ Barbiere,’ were substituted. On 
this postponement we shall simply remark, that, had 
the Managers consulted the reputation of the establish- 
ment, they would certainly have still further deferred 
the reproduction of ‘ La Donna del Lago,’ as we never 
recollect even a new opera, far less a revival, to have 
been so carelessly and imperfectly executed. This de- 
ficiency has probably in some measure arisen from the 
variety of interpolations imported, we presume, from 
the head-quarters of Rossini, by the numerous late 
arrivals from the Z'hédtre Italien in Paris. Still this 
circumstance forms no excuse for the gross want of 
rehearsals, palpable in almost every scene. The open- 
ing chorus was imperfect. In the first duett between 
Curioni and Mademoiselle Sontag, and in many other 
instances, the Jatter kindly acted as souffleuse to the 
Royal Wanderer. The fair choristers in ‘ Dinibica 
Donzella,’ started off with the melody in the sym- 
peony and it was only by the threatening gestures of 

. Spagnoletti’s bow, that they were gradually re- 
duced to silence, to await their turn for exhibition. All 
these, however, were trifling peccadilloes in compa- 
rison with the grand and sublime chaos of sounds in 
the latter portion of the finale of the first act, and in 
which neither key nor time could be detected; nay, 
the principal performers were unable to restrain their 
smiles at the incongruous mass. The instrumental 
performance deserves little better testimony ; the open- 
ing movement, which, par parenthese, did not commence 
till half an hour after the usual time, was well executed. 
In the first duett between Uderto and Elena, our ene- 
mies the trumpets were again most woefully out of 
tune ; and, as to the military music on the stage, we 
really pitied the master of the band ; for, what with his 
musical exertions, the sawing motion of his clarionet 
in beating time, and the lateral movements of his head 
directed to the leader of the Orchestra, by way of tele- 
graphing his helplessness of the disorder, the poor man 
had no enviable station throughout the evening. We 
have said enough to give our readers a faint idea of the 
style in which ‘La Donna del Lago’ was produced this 
evening, and, with our best hopes for the lady’s general 
convalescence, we shall turn to a more pleasing theme. 


Mademoiselle Sontag appeared in the character of 
Elena, which we have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
best of the three debuts which she has as yet made in 
London. Her conception of the part seemed to us a 
little too heroic, and so much the less calculated for 
the lively and playful expression of the individual: a 
large circular plaid hat, vying in circumference with 
the monstrosities we see in the front of the house, and 
surmounted by no despicable plume of white ostrich 
feathers, tended by no means to render the character 
more domestic or more consonant with an English- 
man’s ideas of the ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ Her study of 
the part formed g most laudable contrast to certain 





other portions of the opera ; indeed, she effectively as- 
sisted the choruses and action in more than one in- 
stance. The strong intonation to which we have ad- 
verted in our report of Tuesday's performance, oc- 
casionally burst out in the present character ; a fact 
which rather surprises us, considering that we have 
nothing of the sort to complain of in ‘ The Barbiere.’ 
‘Oh mattutini albori,’ to hear which half a dozen 
times in one opera, however exquisitely sung, has 
become almost a penance, was perfectly executed ; 
and, in the latter part, a few cadences were put forth, 
in which a vast deal of expression was introduced. In 
the first duett with Uberto, and accompanying chorus 
in the first act, Mademoiselle Sontag will, we are 
sure, be gratified by our styling her execution of the 
lines, 
* Le mie barbare vicende 
Che te giova penetrar ?” 

a perfect ‘gem A la Pasta.’ We have before now 
watched the intensity with which Mademoiselle Sontag, 
in one of the boxes, has listened to the execution of the 
former lady, who, as to style and action, may be 
placed as a model to all rising vocalists. In the suc- 
ceeding couplet, 

“Ah! mi tolse un solo istante 

Del mio cor la liberta,’ 
our German artist took entirely her own ground, and 
gave as finished a specimen of her savoir-faire as her 
warmest friends could desire ; it was received with such 
continued applause, as to render Curioni for some 
minutes inaudible. 

In the duett in the second act, with Afalcolm, and 
in the subsequent quartett with Malcolm, Rodrigo, and 
Douglas, both of which, we understand, belong to an 
earlier production of Rossini, Mademoiselle Sontag’s 
portion was ever distinguished by a most correct ear, 
considerable taste, and extraordinary flexibility in the 
softer passages: the quartett was sung perfeetly by all 
parties, and forms one of the most effective morceaur 
in the present performance of the opera. The varied 
and difficult bravura at the close of the finale of the 
second act, presented to this lady a magnificent field 
for the display of her knowledge of music, and of her 
execution of divisions, of which she fully availed her- 
self; it formed a happy climax, and the curtain fell 
amidst applause, which we feel convinced was as sin- 
cere as it was unanimous. We are confident that this 
young lady’s musical acqnirements are even at this time 
not fully before the public. 

Madame Schutz, as Malcolm, was another novelty of 
the evening, and rendered the character of far greater 
import, than we had been hitherto wont to attach to it. 
Her singing was very correct, occasionally a little flat 
as to tone, and often neutralised by circumstances, over 
which she had no control. That original cavatina, 
‘E a tante pene’ was tastefully sung; and the following 
bravura and chorus, ‘ Che sento! oh me infelice,’ had 
a magnificent effect, it being one of the few instances 
in which the ‘ Guerrieri’ were at all perfect. The 
oftener we hear and sce this lady, the more we feel sen- 
sible of the acquisition which the theatre has made in her 
engagement. Italian operas present so many contralto 
parts, the non-importance of which, we feel assured, will 
never be demurred at by Mlle. Sontag, that she is 
likely to become one of the most useful members of the 
establishment. Zuchelli has but a small character in 
Rodrizo, which he executes perfectly. Curioni, although 
the original Verto in this country, was occasionally at 
aloss for his part. His ‘ Aurora ah sorgerai’ from 
within was deservedly encored, if such distinctions must 
be awarded. 

Porto’s Douglas is unquestionably one of his best 
characters, and ‘ Taci, lo voglio’ the most effective bass 
song we have ever heard him execute. His low notes, 
down to F, reach the farthest tier, and are always as 
correct as they are sonorous. 

Once more, nothing new in scenery or decorations, 
not even our full share of canvas. ‘ Another part of 
the Lake,’ in the first act, is one and the same with 
the former ; and the entrance to the Hall of the Throne 
is most effective, provided contrast be a desideratum. 

We must briefly notice in the divertissement the first 
appearance of Madame Dupuis, from the ‘ Académie 
Royale!’ She danced a pas de deux with Daumont, 
and displayed much elegance and talent, occasionally 
tinged with a little affectation. Her figure is petite, 
with a pleasing face, and she reminds us strongly of 
little Leon, who danced on these boards some twelve 
years since. 





English Opera House. 
A younG débutante, Mademoiselle Jenny Vertpré 
made her appearance at this Theatre, on Wednes- 
day last, before @ numerous and fashionable audience ; 
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[No, 08. | 
quired for her the title of ‘ La Mademoisentian 










and her superiority in her own line of acti 





Vaudeville.” Her person, though under the Lowy 
size, is elegantly formed ; her face, though not vol 
juvenile, is animated and expressive; and ate p 
sparkle with vivacity and sprightliness. Her do, iF" Be 
ment is easy and graceful, her voice so clear — 
articulate as to make her language perfectly jntgy; Bi anole 
ble to those who are but moderately versed in ~ 
French tongue; and she possesses a perfect kno . we 
of the business of the stage, a quality which Pp = on 
th > 












alone possesses in an equal degree. inal 

The pieces selected for her first appearance at 
theatre were, ‘Les Premitres Amours,’ et ‘Le 
beau Jour de la Vie.’ In the former she appeareg 
great advantage, and was well seconded by Lay 
and Pelissié; but in the second, in which she 
sonated a young bride, she was still more succesg 
and drew down the unanimous applause of the 
dience. 


On Friday, Mademoiselle Vertpré, made her sogy 
appearance in ‘La Chatte métamorphosée en Fem) 
Nothing can be more extravagantly burlesque andabgy 
though at the same time, lively, poetical, and entertaj 
ing, than this little piece. A young German, whon 
reading of Werter and Faust has disordered jy 
intellects, becomes captivated with his cat ; and, bej 
provided by an Indian who pretends to possess ata” 





man that will render him master of the object of 1 
affections, he thereby transforms his favourite cat j ny all 




























a beautiful young damsel. This proves to be his g 
cousin, who makes use of. the instrumentality of 
pretended magician, in order to cure him of his fool 
attachment. The stratagem succeeds ; and the yo 
German, finding his passion still more invigorated 
this metamorphosis, concludes the piece by ma 
his cousin, who discloses to him the secret of 
manceuvre, and thus ultimately extricates him f 
his dilemma. 


The character of this piece is sufficiently wild aoa 
extravagant ; it has, besides, only two or three so 
worthy of recollection, so that its attraction consi 
entirely in the skill of the performers. Thesceue ope 
with the representation of the residence of the you 
German: Puss is removed from the lap of his 
house-keeper and placed respectfully on a couch. 
young lover enters, and, while in soliloquy, he exp 
his passion in the most tender and pathetic ten 
An Indian sorceress then arrives and presents him wi 
a talisman, which is to render him master of the obj 
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hin,—I re 


of his affection. He immediately puts it to use :—ijjeation to | 
magic words begin to operate—the curtain of the cougam my ple 
is drawn aside ;—but is it Puss o. alady? It is bothiiion Fal 


a beavtiful young creature is beheld—she mews aged, and 80 


but sings, she even speaks; while the whitenggpulence a 
of her covering and its fine ermine borders briggoer, dat 
Puss to our recollection—her motions, gesturgpich 1 am 
postures, and attitudes, all tend tokeep up the deceptiogipied by a 
there is the same gaiety, vivacity, and gentleness, tigpee of par 
distinguish the furry tribe. Puss herself could not had so ] 
more active, agile, neat, and luxuriant ; nor could # someth 
be more attentive to her own ease, or repose with magpm such 
complacency on beds of down. The natural dispogume I 
tions and the peculiar manners still remain ; there, ridicul 

the same selfishness, the same propensity to mischig@t hour, 
and the appetite for petty plunder. She is equafest hon 
artful in stealing cream, in playing with balls of three sentin 
in laying siege to the canary-bird, in catching mice, bw sec 
the dexterous protension of her paws, in caterwaulifj called, 
on the tiles ; in short, it was Puss herself complefacollege 
but under another shape. rial estal 
Mademoiselle Jenny Vertpré performed the part bit h 
the most admirable manner; indeed, it is owingih., ees 
t 


her exquisite style of acting that such a piece was 






his finis} 
lerated at all—nay, more, was crowned with suctqBing a+ 4 
The address and sprightliness, the shrewd and arti, ae 





refinement, which, this evening, she again threw il 
the part, were fully appreciated by the audience, 
greeted her with long-continued plaudits. This 
piece has now become in London, as it had previou 
been at Paris, a species of triumph to Mademois 
Vertpré. She certainly appeared in it to greater 
vantage than in ‘ La Chercheuse d’Esprit,’ whi 
terminated the entertainments of the evening, and 
which, we feel ourselves compelled to say, that Lapot 
contrary to his usual practice, discovered neither abil 
nor art. This may, possibly, have been the rea 
that Mademoiselle Jenny Vertpré seemed to us 
behind her Parisian performance of the same pié 
which we ourselves had an opportunity of witnessi 
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for, as Piron has observed, ‘ an actor rises or falls, ng _ 
a certain degree, with his fellow in the scene.’ oy 
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Argyll Rooms, 
rning Concert’ was held at these Rooms, for 
cee of Signor De Begnis, on Monday last, at 


glock, and attended by a very elegant and fa- 


‘able audience. ‘The performances were prin- 
‘jy vocal, and, in general, pleasing and effective. 
ime Pasta, Caradori, Puzzi, Stockhausen, Schutz, 
Brambilla, each sang with their accustomed 
characteristic power and sweetness. De Beriot 
yerformed, magnificently, a solo of his own com- 
ition, on the violin, and Signor Puzzi was suc- 
in a Fantasia on the horn, The aria from Paccini, 
by Madame Pasta, was the highest treat that 
j be enjoyed of musical power and expression. 
duett, ‘Lasciami non tascolto’ of Rossini, was 
en by Madame Caradori and Mademoiselle Brambilla, 
h infinite grace and sweetness; and Madame Ronzi de 
sis sang an aria of Mozart’s in the most captivating 
“ner ; all these were very loudly applauded. The most 





vichtful piece of the Concert was, however, the duett, 
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‘on temer mio bel cadetto,’ from ‘ Mercadante,’ 
ch was sung by Signor De Begnis and his wife, 
a degree of vivacious and expressive suitability 
character, which displayed the highest dramatic as 
Madame Ronzi’s reception by 
audience (after her long and regretted absence) was 
+ enthusiastic; and the graceful and engaging 
in which she returned these congratulations, 
i the interchange of feeling, between herself and 
auditors, almost affectionate. This was subse- 
aatly alluded to in an Improvisation by Signor 
rucci, Who, on demanding a subject from some one 
the audience, had proposed to him, ‘ The power of 
tic Music,’ in illustration of which he indirectly 
sito the principal singers of the day, describ- 
their chief characteristics, distinguishing Ma- 
Ronzi de Begnis, however, by name, while 
husband accompanied this poetic effdsion on the 
mo, and gave evidence of his grateful and delighted 
i They are both decidedly and deservedly 
writes of the public; and we were, therefore, 
ified to find, in addition to a very excellent 
this unequivocal testimony of cordial and 
approbation. 





(ATION AND TRAVELS oF AN UNFORTUNATELY 
* CLeEver’ Man. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
§g,—I return you my best thanks for your ready 


Maton to my sufferings, and shall now proceed to re- 


y my pledge of giving you a full account of my edu- 
“Falstaff alleges his being born ‘ with a white 
and something like a round belly,’ to justify his 
lence and grey hairs ; and I think I may, in like 
et, date from the hour of my birth the fatality by 
hl am pursued. Sir, I came into the world, ca- 
ied by acaul; and my mother, in the blind confi- 
# of parental love, imagined that a head, which na- 
had so liberally fortified from without, must con- 
something more than usually precious within. 
n such slender evidence, did my fond mother 
wme I was born to be a judge or a bishop ; 
ridiculous as it may appear, I _was, from 
hour, predestined, in her imagination, to the 
st honours that Lawn or Ermine can bestow. 
~ sentiments and forebodings were openly smiled 
bw secretly applauded, by my fa ther, who had 
called, when young, from the drowsy dignity 
college life, to active employment in a great com- 
rial establishment, which he has quitted some years, 
img amassed a considerable fortune. Though by 
habit he became 2 good man of business, he never 
itoregard commerce as infra dig. for a person 
tis finished classical education ; and [ am sure he 
ited at the prospect of my taking the rugged road 
ime and honours, in preference to the flowery path 
alth and ease. His own school-boy dreams of 
iable glory, he hoped to see realised in the elevation 
isson; and his wish to support, with the wealth it 
wved, any dignity I might attain, gave a greater 
to his pursuits after wealth, forgetting that the 


Wess of his own exertions would probably diminish 





adour of mine. 

ssing over the enumeration of all the nurses who 
sent away on account of my intractability, and all 
gingerbread alphabets which I (even then, savant 
aur dents) so eagerly devoured ; | must inform 
Sir, that, when eight years old, 1 was sent to a 
mte schoo] in the neighbourhood of London, and, 
ig.made some progress under my father in 
and /Esop, I was more advanced for my 
than most of my thick-headed companions. 





SS 


Before I was eleven, I had reached through the twelfth 
book of the Iliad, which 1 believe the Doctor chose 
in preference to any other from its being a few lines 
shorter; and, after divers attempts upon Horace, Xeno- 
phon, and Livy, I found myself at thirteen holding a 
a very respectable station in the most celebrated 
for learning of all our public schools. Here I passed 
four years ; and, though the master always mentioned 
my gentlemanly conduct in his half-yearly reports, and 
frequently dined at my father’s during the vacations, 
still he was quite silent as to my legg | of talent 
and vigorous imagination. The fact is, 1 possessed 
neither ; and, if I had any claims to distinction, they 
were owing to a superiority of manner, which I cer- 
tainly possessed over most of my school-fellows, pro- 
bably from the very good society I always found my- 
self in at home. At the age of seventeen, I left —— ; 
and had I, according to the received opinions of the 
class to which I belong, been sent to finish my 
education at one of the Universities, 1 might now 
have been eating my dinners at the Temple in 
undisturbed repose: the men might have thought 
me capable of Greek Iambics and Billiards; the 
women, guilty of logic and green tea: thus, an object 
of indifference, if not aversion, to both, I should 
have been allowed peacefully to pursue the bent of my 
own inclinations, and might have slumbered through 
youth in correct mediocrity, without being suspected 
for a single moment of one liberal feeling or one gen- 
tlemanly accomplishment. 

But far otherwise was it ordained. My father, who 
wished me to begin life at twenty, and who remembered 
his own idleness at College, determined on sending me 
abroad ; and long and anxious were the debates, as to 
the town I was to select for head-quarters, during my 
absence from home. Since the days of Homer, no 
individual has had so many cities competing for the 
honour of being connected with him. Gottingen, 
Dresden, Paris, Milan, Heidelberg, Lausanne, and 
Geneva, were all named, canvassed, and rejected ; 
and it was at last settled, that I should pass one year 
at Dijon, for the purpose of perfecting myself in the 
French and other languages, not forgetting the pleas- 
ing and useful accomplishments of music, dancing, and 
fencing. The other two years were to be spent on my 
travels, in the direction of which I was left entirely to 
myself, with this solitary piece of advice, that ‘ I had 
better keep a journal, and see all I could.’ 

Twelve months glided away most pleasantly at 
Dijon. I became a welcome visitor at the chateaux of 
many of the ancienne noblesse who now reside in the 
environs of that city ; being too poor to enter into the 
expensive gaieties of the capital, and too proud to resort 
there to be eclipsed by the parvenus of the Revolution. 
Being en pension in one of the most respectable families, 
and liking much the society which I frequented, | 
made rapid progress in the French language ; and, 
before I had been absent three months, | sent home, 
well written in my newly-adopted tongue, several 
letters, which my friends (confound them!) showed to 
all who had ever heard the name of any member of 
my family. Sir, I really believe my departure was 
much regretted at Dijon; for I always felt ita duty 
to endeavour to please, in return for the kindness and 
hospitality I experienced. For instance, when I 
entered a room, | not only bowed to the lady of the 
house, but I seldom failed to make some civil remark 
to every one whom I had seen before. I never 
stared at myself in the glass, creasing my neck- 
cloth, or arranging my hair,{for want of knowing what 
else to do. I never stood in the corner of a drawing- 
room, whispering ill-natured remarks to any grinning 
unlicked cub of acountryman :—no, Sir ; I took another 
course ; and, so successful were my endeavours to assi- 
milate my habits to the customs of those I lived with, 
that, before I quitted Dijon, I could take eau sucrée 
and potato-salad, without feeling sick, or making a 
wry face ; I could wade through the deepest dinner 
with the same knife and fork ; and, on the birth-day of 
my amiable hostess, I consummated my triumph, in 
the amalgamation of gruyére with grapes. 

A man of your liberal feelings, Mr. Editor, will ap- 
pland these victories over national prejudice ; and, I can 
assure you, I went through much personally irksome to 
myself, from a sense of duty to the character of my 
countrymen: convinced that, however humble, eachindi- 
vidual is regarded by foreigners as a sample of his race, 
and may, by his conduct, bias the opinions of hundreds 
in their estimate of the worth of the country to which 
he belongs. But to return. Though I am sure I was 
a general favourite at Dijon with all who knew me, yet 
my abilities were there never over-rated ; and, perhaps, 
you can form the best idea of the estimation in which 
I was held there, from the following observation made 





—————— 
on me by a lady: ‘ J! danse comme un Francois, il est 
trop aimable pour un Anglois, il n’a pas d esprit, propre- 
ment dit ; mais, & trerte ans, il sera savant, s'il travaille.’ 
These are safe remarks, but they were sincere and 
just. 

1 will not detain you, Sir, by any description of my 
travels through Germany, Italy, &c. &c. ; the press 
has been teeming with such productions ever since 
the Peace; and I trust she is at last (as they 
have long been) past bearing; for what chance 
is there of novelty, till the high-roads on the Con- 
tinent are changed? I confess 1 enjoyed my tour 
very much: and, with the assistance of Eustace, 
Forsyth, and Reichard, I wrote home some very decent 
letters. They were full and accurate, particularly in 
the dimensions of columns, mountains, and roads, 
though, I must own, I occasionally saw with the eyes 
of a traveller ; and some of my accounts of Hungary 
would astonish the natives of any land—my postscript 
on the horned cattle has never been thoroughly di- 
gested to this day. At Brussels, on my way home, I 
met an old friend of the family ; a dull, heavy man, 
but brave, and a K.C.B., one of the ‘ thousand-and- 
one knights,’ who are to be seen in every corner of 
Europe, and who have fairly divided all the capital 
letters of the alphabet among them. This gentleman 
took a liking to me, and has done me a great deal of 
harm ever since; for he proved by far the most noisy 
of all my heralds, and got me, before I was aware of 
it, into a Club, to which, at that time, authors alone 
were said to be eligible. 

My parents were both delighted with their only son ; 
and, certainly, even the moderate additions I had made 
to my stock of knowledge, in the acquisition of a little 
of the history and languages of modern times, were 
sufficient to impose upon alady and gentleman so very de- 
ficient in bibliographical attainment. My good mother’s 
entire library consists of a Court Guide, Companion 
to the Altar, Debrett’s Peerage, and three Bibles ; and my 
father, who boasts of never having had occasion to 
read a book since he left College, has no acquaintance 
with any literature on this side of the Augustan age. 
With him, all are Goths, from the death of Seneca to 
the birth of Voltaire, whom he calls the first of the 
Vandals, the reigning dynasty. In such society, all 
my remarks had an appearance of novelty; and ex- 
perience has since taught me that my parents do not 
differ from others in this respect so much as [ at first 
imagined. 

For two months after my return, I went through a 
regular routine of balls, routs, and dinners, the eter- 
nal sameness of which, in all matters, was insuffer- 
able. The same noisy music, the same stiff figures, 
the same opinions, rarely any fish but turbot,—and 
no signs of a sheep but the saddle,—and this in a mari- 
time and commercial nation!! I allow, I found a great 
variety in wines ; and I have tasted all sorts excellent 
in London, from imperial Tokay down to base Barsac. 
I was tired of all this long before the end of the season, 
and was rejoiced when my father desired me to choose 
between diplomacy and the law. I confess, I should 
have preferred the Guards to either; the officers of 
these fine corps possessing, in my estimation, less pre- 
tension, and more real information, than any set of 
men I could name. My friend too, the K.C. B., pro- 
mised his assistance ; but my father would not listen to 
it; so I accepted a place in the Foreign Office, which 
I relinquished in the short space of four months, abso- 
lutely overpowered by bad French and conceit. 

Out of humour with every thing, I then entered 
myself at the Temple, where | remained immured for 
nearly two years ; and there I should have been reading 
at this hour, (though I cannot regret the change, Sir, 
when communicating with you,) had not some horrible 
paragraph found its way into the newspapers, mention- 
ing my finished education—my extraordinary talents 
—my seclusion from the world—and the consequent 
benefit that world was to derive from my application. 
This ‘ untoward event’ happened the week before the 
battle of Navarino. Annoyed beyond any power of 
description, I solemnly declared to my father, that I 
would renounce for ever all learned professions, aud 
would take to some business, in which, from its nature 
and repute, talent is rarely met with, and never ex- 
pected. My father immediately proposed banking, 
and I should have accepted the offer without hesitation, 
had I not been intercepted by the proposal of a gentle- 
man to sell me his share in one of the great breweries, 
which would, he said, give me more leisure and equal 
consequence. But I found all the brewers who were 
not engaged in politics, so confoundedly literary or 
scientific, that I was.obliged to give it up ; and, much as 
I disliked the affected dress and manner of the juve- 
nile bankers of the present day, yet such was the state 
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of my mind, that I preferred the military millinery of 
these Lombards of the west to the probable conse- 
.quences of an enrolment. among the wise men of the 
yeast. 

You have now, Sir, as I promised you, the history 
of my education, and a full account of the whimsi- 
eality of my lot. From my former letter you will per- 
ceive that [ am still unrelieved from the pressure of 
my reputation ; for the weight of which I can hardly 
yet, with satisfaction, account; but which, as I told 
you before, I am labouring in every way to diminish. 

othing to my mind is so odious as praise undeserved ; 
and I fear I am more singular in my abhorrence of it, 
than in being the object of its application. I could tell 
you a laughable anecdote about myself, relating to an 
embassy at one of the European Courts, and which 
occurred since I troubled you with my last ; but I feel 
Ihave occupied so much of your time already, that it 
would be unjust to encroach upon it more. ‘The reca- 
pitulation of my past life, and of my present annoy- 
ances, has afforded some solace to myself, and, perhaps, 
some amusement to others. At any rate, if my friends 
suspect me of writing these letters, they will surely 
have humanity enough to forego their persecutions, and 
allow me to enjoy that tranquillity of mind which | 
covet, and which all the wit they force upon me 
never could bestow. 

Thus hoping, Sir, permit me to take my leave of you, 
with warm thanks for your attention to my miseries, 
and with sincere wishes for the continued success of 
‘The Atheneum,’ to whose account (I speak en ban- 
quier) 1 would readily transfer all those praises, which 
to me are intolerable, but which are easily supportable 
when deservedly obtained. 


May 3, 1828. E. Hues Fitz-sario. 


Note or tae Epiror. 

We are extremely sorry to return evil for good, but our con- 
science will not permit us to do otherwise. If our ingenious 
and agreeable Correspondent had contented himself with 
merely asserting his misfortunes, and attributing them to the 
cause assigned, we might have pitied his sufferings, and written 
a lecture on the cruelty of tormenting our fellow-creatures by 
undue eulogium. But the manner in which he has narrated 
his ‘ tale of woe,’ has, of itself, converted us to the opinion of 
his tormentors, and makes us so desirous of hearing further 
from him, that, even at the hazard of making him ‘ suffer all 
his troubles o’er again,’ we must invite him to prove the sin- 
cerity of his wishes for the success of ‘The Athenzeum,’ by 
doing that which is sure to occasion its being read with plea- 
sure, namely, making it the medium of his future correspond- 
ence. We should be very unwilling to add by this step to the 
embarrassments which he has so feelingly pourtrayed ; but he 
may delight the town, and yet keep his own secret, so that the 
importunity of his friends may be kept at bay; and he may 
himself, in many a dinner and quadrille party yet to come, en- 
joy the pleasure of wondering, with the rest of the world, who 
that agreeable creature Mr. Huea Firz-Saprio can be that tells 
the ‘tale of his misfortunes’ in a strain of such entertaining 
melancholy, in the pages of ‘The Athenzeum.’ 





LETTER TO THE BISHOP OF CHESTER. 


No. III. 


My Lorp,—The Cambridge system separates at a 
touch into two parts—the arrangement for instruction, 
and the machinery which, though not of the same kind, 
yet operates on the characters of the students. Of the 
plan of teaching, I have said something. I shall now 
say something more to the same effect. I presume 
— Lordship will not dispute the proposition, that 

nowledge, if good at all, is either good for itself, or 
as useful to some other and farther end. If it be not 
good at all, it is inconsistent with religion to com- 
municate it; and the state of mind which religion, 
that is God, prefers, is one destitute of knowledge. 
If this could be the belief of any man, then, in the 
opinion of such a person, the Universities exist only 
for an evil purpose. But, if it be said that know- 
ledge is good in itself, religion, which is essentially 
truth, requires that it should be so represented. It is, 
besides, of far more consequence towards producing 
the general acquisition of knowledge, that a general 
eagerness for it should be excited by the exhibition 
of its excellencies, than that it should be taught on any 
particular system, or recommended by external advan- 
tages, which must be of momentary and partial influ- 
ence. Now, is knowledge presented at Cambridge as a 
thing to be loved for its own sake ? Can your Lordship 

rsuade yourself for a moment that such is the case ? 

s it not, 1 will not say notoriously known, but is it 
not strongly felt, by every one at our University, that 
the purpose of learning and science is the attainment of 
subsistence and of distinction? Is not all the stream 
of energy which flows through the Colleges, except so 
much (it is indeed the main current) as runs to waste 
on the most frivolous orcriminal objects, directed to these 
ignoble ends? Andis it not the impression of all those 





dignitaries to whose guidance the pupils are committed, 
thatto pay attention toany thing but the ‘ regular course,’ 
is a neglect of duty and of prudence, even though the 
mind were diverted to the lectures of authorised pro- 
fessors, such as those who fill the chairs of history 
and geology? Can any thing, in short, be conceived 
more utterly worldly and unchristian, than the whole 








mind, as devoted, not to the service of God and th prayer-b 
vantage of men, but solely to the gaining a pro: — ved 
income? What is this, my Lord, but to ‘a remedi le 
noblest powers panders to the most trivial ang — & 
objects ; and to turn reason and imagination 3. Jeg 
covery and history, the universe which is stugj. ogo en 
the comprehension which embraces it, into the ones 


class of motives which influence the competitors for 
University success? Knowledge is set before us, not 
as a bride to be wooed and worshipped for her beauty, 
her talents, and her virtue, but as a withered beldam, 
whose service can only be made endurable by the 
wealth and rank to which she can elevate her lovers. 
I do not suspect your Lordship of having read ‘ Don 
Juan,’ except as Voltaire studied the Bible, to learn the 
devices of the enemy; but, if I may allude without 
offence to the story of that impossible invention, Lord 
Byron’s Hero, I would say, that just as different as 
are our feelings in reading the tale of his passion for 
Haidee, and that of his intrigue with Catherine, just 
so opposite are the sentiments of a healthy mind, in 
weighing the love of knowledge against the greediness 
for college emoluments and Cambridge honours. 


But, again, if knowledge be desirable for some ulte- . 


rior purpose, I maintain, that, as your Lordship is de- 
termined to take a religious view of the question, you 
must grant the purpose to be the formation of religious 
character. Religion includes in itself morality, and, if 
the Cambridge system tends to produce immorality, it 
tends to produce irreligion. What, then, can be said 
in answer to the accusation, that one of the mainsprings 
of the consecrated mechanism is the wish to excel 
others,—in short, the feeling which, if analysed, reduces 
itself to envy and jealousy, and all the most evil forms 
of malignant selfishness. Extract as many common- 
places as we please from ancient rhetoricians, this is the 
plain fact; nor could all the acquirements on earth 
compensate for this degradation, or rebuild a nature 
thus ruined. But these acquirements never can, to any 
valuable degree, exist, where they are only sought after 
from such motives. Knowledge must not be introduced 
into the mind to lie there a dead lump of barren ore, 
nor be fastened on its surface in attenuated leaves ; 
but we ought so to nourish and strengthen the soul, 
that it shall put forth a crop of golden fruits, springing 
forth from its own healthy strength, and maturing 
themselves in the light of Heaven. How can the mind 
be assisted to do this, but by cherishing all its better 
impulses, by educing all those principles which mani- 
fest themselves in love for God and for his creation, by 
applying ourselves to those feelings which render men 
generous, self-denying, humble; instead of working 
by the bad passions, which may make a juggler, a 
fencer, a jockey, or a sophist, but can never pro- 
duce Christians or philosophers? What is the mean- 
ing of this word ‘ philosopher,’ but one who is a 
lover of wisdom? And shall it be said that he is in 
truth a lover of wisdom, who loves more than wisdom 
the paltry pre-eminence in the eyes of men, which the 
credit of being wise produces? Shall it be said that he 
is worthy to touch the hem of her garment, that he 
can stand in her presence, even afar off, who would 
listen to her teaching, not from love to her, but from 
hatred to his brother? This system proclaims that the 
human mind lives not by the word of God, but by 
bread alone, the bitter bread which is leavened with 
vanity, and poisoned by contention. This system is 
the offspring and servant of the Church of England, 
Is it likely to profit the Church of God? This system is 
the admiration of a bishop of our establishment; 
think you, my Lord, it is surveyed with an eye of 
favour by the Bishop and Shepherd of our souls ? When 
he shall come to purge the threshing-floor, will there 
be no employment for his fan in the colleges of Cam- 
bridge? 

It is easy to disguise envy under a smooth name, 
and call it emulation, and so raise an outcry in defence 
of it; yet, even thus, I doubt whether it will be 
ventured to say much in vindication of this matter. 
Mere assertion, probably, will be urged in support of 
the plan which makes the hope of subsistence part (and 
a main part) of a course of religious education. No one 
shall lay a finger on the shekeis! Is it not the duty 
of all men to provide themselves with the means of 
support?) And what more harmless than that derived 
from the high-minded and large benevolence of 
former ages? Yes, these things are almost as 
easy to say as to believe. But will your Lordship 
pretend that a course of theological lectures would 
be sufficient to spiritualise a mind corrupted, during 
several years, by the habit of looking at every 
thing with regard to profit and loss, and of weigh- 
ing science and thought in the scales of the usurer ; 


of considering every hour, and the whole energy of the 





implements of a workman’s bread-craft? Alas! ; 
not enough that the rules of a debased society, i 
religion itself is subordinated to worldliness, an (j 
becomes the servant, not the overthrower, of the 
ney-table,—is it not enough that the laws of 9p; 
subject all the maturer years of existence to yy 
ambition, and the cares of life ; but must these charts 
Institutions also enslave the free-hearted and aspyl 
times of youth to the same wretched policy? § 
we might at least take care that our establishme 
education, whether including or not those theolog 
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should at all events be watchful and conscientioy : 4: and 
the fostering of a faith in higher things thang feel that 


sheaves and fatted calves, and might lead them to 
that Truth has in itself a glory, a better illumiy 
to its worshipper, than the riches of oil-jars can sy 

You doubtless perceive, my Lord, that it is 
ject to show how infinitely more important these g 
siderations are, in estimating the influence of Upj 
sities on the religious character, than those whic 
late to theological lectures. Iam of opinion tha 
passage which | quoted at the beginning of theseley 
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exhibits a disposition to elevate into vastly undue @igicient  t¢ 
portance the mere naked fact of nominal religious Mjjtewash | 
struction; and that this would not have been or, can J 
case, except for the sake of letting the world adverse t 
that the system at Cambridge had a tendency to m the sa 






the students Christians, which tendency would 
exist at the London University. The Jast point | 
not touch upon. I can neither assert nor deny 
the new Institution will exert one kind of influence 
another. In so far as it will have no endowmer 
think it will have a great superiority. But with { 
I have now nothing to do; and I have sufficient pre 
employment in making some observations on the, 
directly religious part of the scheme to which we 
both been subjected—I mean the obligation to att 
prayers at the College chapel ; which brings met 
second part of the subject, namely, that Uni 
mechanism which is not designed for the communi 
tion of knowledge. 
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Some of my readers may possibly be ignorant, tidietended t 
every student at Cambridge and Oxford is obliged prison 
be present about eight times in the week at the readif§in who 
of the Liturgy. Nor is any part of the discipline sets fo 
strictly enforced as this. For what purpose ? Somea§if the 1 





thorities assert that it is by way of a general muster 
the forces, which secures the presence of the youths in 
college : others, wild and visionary theorists, p 
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that it is really for the sake of the devotional exerciti§at is, a ¥: 
to which it subjects the minds of the pupils. | ngfuths con 
not waste time in showing, that, as a mere roll-ca@pich pro’ 
chapel-going is not necessary; for no one, eM this for 
though protected by privilege of Parliament, will v@fing but 

ture to say that the names might not as well be taliRiners by 
in the hall as in the chapel. What then is the religiMetown, a 
effect of this system on the minds exposed to its ofRd guides 





ration? What must the effect be? What butal 
of indifference and contempt for the forms of pragpirant di, 
and thanksgiving, what but scorn for surplices, ridicdiis asserti 
of altars, and hatred to all those names and ceremon those w! 
arranged and instituted of old by the piety of @y reader: 
founders of the Church of England? If any one fl 
compelled to attend a religious service to which hei managec 
been led by no exaltation of feeling, which does @fudents ar 
obtain a meaning and a holiness in his eyes from (i, if the : 
devotion which he himself connects with it, what m¥R credited 
the result be ? what but that his mind will be w » befo 
ing away to every thing the most trivial that cha 
can offer, or the most criminal that the contrast qm 
suggest? What, in the case of young men s0 ¢i 
stanced as those at Cambridge, but that one wil 
scribbling equations in the Prayer-book, 

scratching caricatures on the wainscot, a third 
Harriet Wilson, and a fourth making bets with 
neighbour for the next Newmarket Meeting? Andt 
this time what are the words which are pi 

through their ears, what the sounds which are 
coming desecrated by habit? what but those 
express the being and the attributes of God, the 
liance ef men upon his goodness, the character 
the sufferings of Christ, the names which should 1 
be uttered without awe, never heard but with me 
adoration? At these seats of sound learning ed; a 
religious education, the students indeed kneel,—to G educa 
cuss the boat-race, or the cricket-match ;~and 
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prayer-book,—to make it the subject of profane 
dies and ribaldcomments. Nor would the matter 
remedied, if, by more Vigilant inspection, all breaches 
outward decorum could be prevented. The evil is 
rin that which is done nor in that which is said ; 
tin the state of mind to which the system leads, and of 
h conversation and conduct are merely symptoms 
evidences. I do notgo one hair’s-breadth too far, 
n J say that an immense proportion of all the in- 
rence to religious worship which we almost all 
J in after-life, and which many of us sincerely 
nent, iS attributable to these enforced attendances at 
gpel, this much-praying ordered by law, these 
story genuflexions. The habit which is epi- 
Mi nic at Cambridge, of connecting no devotional 
Jing with the pretence of devotion, of hear- 

the names of religion without the slightest reli- 
ngs consciousness, of assembling for worship while 
heart worships not at all,—this habit influences the 
‘od for years after the cause which produced it has 
pased ; and men who are neither doubters nor scorners, 
feel that they have no comfort in praying together 
th others, and that the old accustomed rites, and ances- 
phraseology of Christianity, are to them but empty 
emonies and worthless sounds, wearisome, sense- 
s, hypocritical formalities. Can your Lordship deny 
st this obviov:sly must be the result, that it actually is 
result, of the scheme of discipline I refer to? And, 
fore, except from the desperate delusion of mis- 
ing names for things, of believing that Jehovah 
can desert the temple of Jerusalem, and that it is 
ficient to cleanse the outside of the platter, and to 
hitewash the sepulchre; wherefore, but from this 
or, can proceed the obstinacy in supporting a system 
adverse to all religious feeling? and, wherefore, but 

































































































































icy to m the same cause, the affectation, if not the fraudu- 
would @iqce, which pretends to discover, in the mere word- 
point Ifiowledge, derivable from theological lectures, the 
ir deny Whole that is necessary for the making men Christians 
influence & the living depths of their bosoms ? 

lowmentl Of directly legal institutions, there is nothing more 
at with Which I have now time to mention. Bat there isa 
“lent presfind of moral influence from the Cambridge system, 
on the aihich is so important as to demand some attention 
ch we hibfore I leave the subject. Remember, my Lord, that 
on to att complain of the London University, because it is 




























gs me fit to make its students religious. Let us, then, look 
: another portion ot that scheme which your Lord- 
ips speech meant nothing, if it did not assume to 
the students of Cambridge pious. Can it be 
etended that 1 am unfairly disclosing the secrets of 
prison-house, when I state that every young 
wm who goes to our University, the moment 
sets foot within the holy precincts, finds him- 
the master of unbounded credit with cook, 
er, tailor, and wine merchant? The con- 
quences may readily be imagined. A few of the 
ulthier set the fashion; the weak and inexperienced, 
t is, a vast proportion of the whole, follow it. The 
aths contract inveterate habits of expense and luxury, 
bich probably degrade and ruin them for life; and 
this for whose profit? Can your Lordship feel any 
ing but indignation, when you remember that the 
ers by this Sche:ne are not merely the tradesmen of 
town, and the menials of the colleges, but the lights 
d guides of the University, the tutors, in science 
d letters, of the English gentry and aristocracy, the 
irant dignitaries and future bishops? 1 will not leave 
is assertion open to cavil, and lay myself at the mercy 
those who may take advantage of the ignorance of 
readers. ‘The mode in which this profitable con- 

(lure a strong word because it is a just one) 
managed, is this. The bills for the expenses of the 
dents are sent to the tutors, who receive the payment ; 
dif the assertion of every tradesman in Cambridge can 
credited, many months, nay, sometimes years, inter- 
, before they can withdraw their money from the 

of the college magnates, whose profits thus 
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contrast @itpend on ‘the largeness of the sums disbursed by their 
n So Ci » and on the length of time they can be retained 
r one willBinterest in their bankers’ possession. My Lord, as 
ok, : this point, I have done. I have not the leisure nor 
hird read space to dilate upon the subject ; 1 believe | may 
ets with MMly trust it to the thoughts of all my readers. There 
g? innumerable other memorable things in the social 
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stem of Cambridge. 1 must abstain fromthem all, 
i merely occupy a very few moments in speaking of 
kind of character which is likely to grow out of 
institutions, when the mind is planted there for 


The habits of a college, if long continued, are, in my 
00; more unfavourable than almostany that could be 
td; and it is no slight argumeat for, a change, that 
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clergy of England, is now committed to those who have 
been subjected for years to the worst moral and intel- 
lectual culture. One cannot look at a court, inhabited 
by the fellows of a college, without imagining oneself 
in an hospital of mental maladies ; and these the more 
desperate, because the patients are almost uniformly 
unconscious of their own diseased condition, and only 
know the discontent and pain which result from it. 
The fellow has been educated on a plan whereby the 
object of exertion is not the improvement of the facul- 
ties, but the attainment of a definitive outward prize. 
The prize is won; and the exertion ceases. He re- 
mains a narrow and shallow reservoir, in which a cer- 
tain quantity of words and formulas may stagnate and 
corrupt. The only strong emotion to which his college 
career has ever subjected him, is the wish to outstrip bis 
competitors, and thereby, after the three or four years 
of probation, obtain a sinecure for life. To this period 
of excitement he fondly looks back through all the 
subsequent languor of his listless being ; and cherishes 
the conviction that the spirit of rivalry is the noblest, 
the happiest, and the holiest of motives. In the mean 
time, Ae has no longer any race to run, any reward to 
struggle for: and the whist-table, the college scandal, 
the dull carouse of the combination-room, the get- 
ting up a petition against Roman Catholic conciliation, 
the forming a plan for destroying some obnoxious de- 
bating-club, supply their utmost of degrading stimulant 
to all that is left of his decaying sensibilities. He has 
made himself a minister of the gospel, because he 
would lose his fellowship if he continued to be a lay- 
man; and God is called upon to erect his tabernacle 
among the crumbling and weed-clad ruins of a wasted 
mind. Is it more likely that we should see there 
the glory of the Shechinah, or the gleam of some 
vapour which only springs from corruption, and 
dwells in desolation? The fellow has perhaps 
been made a tutor. Knowing nothing of the human 
mind, but that it contains the faculty of memory, and, 
in under-graduates, a tendency to rebellion, he has 
undertaken a task which requires the most intimate 
acquaintance with the whole nature of man. Having 
lived in circumstances which tend to deaden all his 
affections, he is put into an office which requires the 
strongest and most flexible sympathy. He is to teach 
languages and sciences, and knows nothing of lan- 
guage but vocabularies, nothing of science but formu- 
las; and thus prepared, he is to educate, for the Par- 
liament and the Pulpit, a number of young men of dif- 
ferent tempers, tastes, talents, and acquirements, col- 
lected from a vast variety of schools and teachers, 
and, of course, accustomed to as many and as widely 
various modes of cultivation and instruction. What 
is it he does? Whatcanhedo? In some rare in- 
stances, as he knows not how to teach the mind, he 
drills it; as he knows not how to educe the faculties, 
he represses them. But, if he be not a wonder, or rather 
a miracle, he lets the idle learn nothing and the industri- 
ous just what they please ; while the idea of educating, 
not for the greatest quantity of instruction, but for the 
highest degree of improvement, has never been heard 
of by lecturers, or Heads of Houses. The fellow is out 
of the way of all society but that of his own corpora. 
tion. ‘There is not in most instances even a casual in- 
termixture of women : and, if there were, or, if he stray 
in the vacations beyond the blasted circle, he knows 
too well the penalty that awaits him, should he permit 
but that first light clinging of interest which might, by 
any possibility, grow into a strong and consoling affec- 
tion. All the persons with whom he habitually lives 
have their own petty jealousies. Some college post, 
some wretched matter of precedence, some relic of 
former rivalry, supplies the repellent; and he lives 
shut up in his own personal feelings, restrained 
from every sphere of active exertion, and cut off 
from every object which could call forth his warmer 
and more expansive feelings. He is at last a feeble and 
broken old man. When he looks back to his past ex- 
istence, he sees nothing but a sandy desert, in which 
he has opened no fountains, nor planted any vine- 
yard. There is not a sing!e source of hope or comfort 
around him ; and he either continues, in his unhappi- 
ness, to wander through his old accustomed haunts til! 
he drops, half peevish at the shock, half grateful for 
the relief, into his grave in the ante-chapel, or carries 
the palsied remnant of his days to some long-expected 
rectory and withered bride, and undertakes the gui- 
dance of hundreds of human souls, with no more 
knowledge of human nature than he has learned from 
his own wretchedness. The lesson might be of mcre 
use to others than it possibly could be to himself ; 
but the fault is not so much in the deluded public, or 
the miserable victims, as in the yery system which is 
80 fraught with evil to both, 





What, my Lord, can be so different as this from the 
vital energy and widely-benevolent direction given to 
all the faculties by true religion? Could courses of 
theological lectures remedy these evils, and give life to 
the mind which is dead, and decaying, and buried for 
ever in a college? Or, is it not possible, that a plan, 
in every thing the opposite of this, may prepare men 
better for the reception of Christianity than does the 
present course of rivalry and Greek Testament, of fel- 
lowships and Paley’s Evidences ? 

I have no interest in saying these things, but very 
much the contrary. Had | consulted my own profit, 
comfort, and advancement in the world, I should have 
written very differently; but I trust your Lordship 
will remember that others have duties as well as clergy- 
men, and are as answerable for the neglect of them. 
1 hope your Lordship will believe that it is from this 
impression I have written; and, so confiding, I re- 
main, my Lord, your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

A MEMBER OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 





WATER COLOUR PORTRAIT. 


. To the Editor of the dtheneum. 
IR, 

THERE is in the present Exhibition, at Somerset- 
House, a picture, which has been most disadvan- 
tageously placed, but which will, probably, not only 
attract the especial notice of the pictorial doctors 
of the Sorbonne, but also of the more sedate critics, 
and, by its complete illusiveness, secure very general 
attention. It is No. 548 in the Catalogue, and called 
simply ‘ A Portrait,’ painted by Mr. Bowyer, of Pail 
Mall. There are certain peculiarities attending this 
portrait, which seem to defy scientific calculation ; and, 
while | do not by any means wish to detract from its 
merits as a work displaying the skill of a first-rate 
portrait-painter, I, at the same time, conceive, that 
the complete illusion which the artist has prodaced, is 
still more striking. A portrait the size of life, in water 
colours, appears to me to be quite a novelty in the Exhi- 
bition at Somerset-House; but these water colours 
have given an ‘ expression of the texture of surface,’ 
(to use a phrase of Mr. Landseer, in his Lectures at 
the Royal Institution,) which, with reference to the 
‘ human face divine,’ comes nearer to the appearance of 
flesh than even oils ; and the dark back-ground being 
without the glare which is necessarily attendant on the 
use of oil pigment, seems to absorb the rays of vision 
as we gaze. The eye is bent on vacancy ; that is to 
say, On an unsubstantial back-ground, as it ought to 
be ; and the sight seems to penetrate—as in looking at 
indefinite darkness in nature—into space, instead of 
being arrested against a shining dark wall, as in oil 
pictures generally. 1 cannot close my notice of this 
singular performance, which, added to these pecu- 
liarities, has all the force of an oil painting, without 
saying that it is the nearest approach to complete illu- 
sion, which is the true end of all pictorial representa- 
tion, of any thing Ihave ever met with, either in the 
ancient or modern schools of portrait-painting, It is 
the more necessary to point out its merits, as I 
do in this especial manner, from its being placed so 
low, and so near the door of the room in which itis 
hung, as to be scarcely likely to attract the notice of the 
visitor. 

AN AMATEUR, 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





An Essay on the power of Rectors and Vicars to leave their 
Glebes and Tithes for Twenty-one years, or three lives, so as 
to bind their successors, is preparing for publication, by a 
Barrister. 

The Rey. G. S. Faber will shortly publish, a supplement to 
his Difficulties of Romanism, in reply to an answer by the 
Bishop of Strasbourg, (late of Aire.) 





WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 































z P | Therm. | Barom. in | - Prevailin, 
< 3 May. |, M. P.M jad sot Winds. \" eather| Cloud. ’ 
22\Mon. 5|:94°55° | 29. 40 |WtoNW] Shry. |Cum. Nimb. 
o =irues. 6)60 51 29. 42 |Variable/Cl. Fair.|\Cum. Cuml, 
Wed. 7/50 512 | 29. 47 N.E. | R. p.m. | Cum, Cirr. 
=|Thur. 8/503 514 | 29. 55 | Ditto. Fair, | Cumulus, 
Frid. 9/55 57 29. 80 |INWtoW)! Ditto. Ditto. 
Satur. 10/603 57 | 29. 90 |/WtoSW./Cl. Fair.|Cirrestratus, 
E=|Sun. 1161 | 29. 95 | S.W. | Ditto. | Ditto. 


Mornings fair, except on Thursday. Nights fair, except on 
Monday and Wednesday. Loud thunder, rain, and hail, on 
‘Tuesday, p.m. During the storm, there was adiminution in 


the temperature of 10 degrees. 
Astronomical Observations. 
The Moon in her last quadrature on Tuesday, 5 h, 32/ p.m, 
Sun’s place on Sunday, 20° 42’ 30’ Taurus, 
Length of day on Sunday, 15 h, 20 min, 
Increase of day on Sunday, 7 h, 36 min, 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


Jacob's Second Report on the Corn Laws, 8vo., 13s. 
The Literary Character, by J. D’Israeli, fourth edition, revised, 


2 vols., Bvo., 18s. 
= by H. G. Ward, Esq., 2 vols,, 8vo., plates, 


Mexico in 1827, 
11. 18s. 

Gray’s Operative Chemist, Svo., 11. 11s. 6d. 

‘The Comic Minstrel, 32mo., 2s. 

The Common Place Book of Romantic Tales, 24mo., 4s. 

Rey. E. Beren’s Thirty-three Village Sermons, new edition, 
12mo., 4s. 6d. | 

Compendious View of the Proofs of the Authenticity and In- 
spiration of Old and New Testament, 12mo., 3s. 

Sarratt’s New Treatise on the Game of Chess, second edition, 
2 vols., 8vo., 21s. 

The Fables of Phzedrus, with a Literal English Translation, as 
used at the Hazelwood School, 2s. 6d. : 

Select Sentences, from Justin, Czesar, Nepos, and Eutropius, 2s. 

Atherstone’s Fall of Nineveh, a Poem, 8vo., 12s, 

Chronicles of the Canongate, Second Series, by the Author of 
Waverley, &c., 3 vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

Coleridge’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., crown 8vo., 11. 16s. 

Thomson’s Lectures on Scripture, second edition, 1 vol. 12mo., 


8s, 

Rev. W. 8. Gilley’s Horz Caticheticae, crown 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

James’s Christian Charity Explained, 12mo., 6s. 

Nimrod, 3 vols., 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

Rev. J. Stewart’s Sermons, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Rev. J. Jowett’s Sermons, 2 vols., 12mo., 10s. 

Mrs. Heman’s Records of Woman, and other Poems, fc. 8s. 6d. 

Captain Ross on Steam Navigation, 4to., 30s. 

Bainbridge’s Fly Fisher’s Guide, second edition, 8vo., 16s. 

Three Days at Killarney, with other Poems, 8vo., 73. 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 8 vols. 8vo., 31. 4s. 

Fincher on Prayer, 2d edition, 12mo., 6s. 

Bartlett’s Discourses, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

The Romance of History of England, by Henry Neele, 2d edit., 
3 vols, 8vo., 11. 11s. 6d. 

The Mortimers, or the Vale of MacLynllaeth, 3 vols., 12mo., 
1). 1s. 

Bennett’s Fishes of Ceylon, No. I. (to be completed in 6 Num- 
bers,) royal 4to., 11. Is. 

Recollections of Royalty, by C.J. Jones, Esq., 2 vols., 8vo., 
11, 58. 

Manual of Rank, S8vo., I5s. 

Continental Traveller’s Oracle, or Maxims of Foreign Locomo- 
tion, by Dr. A. Eldon, 2 vols. fe., 15s. 

Pelham, xt the Adventures of a Gentleman, 3 vols,, post 8vo., 
11, 11s. 6d. 

Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen, by 
Walter Savage Landor, 3 vols., 8vo., 14s. 





HE EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS of the 
Most ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY, from the Galleries of the Nobility, and from Public 
Collections, is now open at Messrs. HARDING and LEPARD’S, 
No. 4, Pall Mail East. 
Admittance by Tickets only, which may be had on applica- 
tion as above. 





MR. MARTIN’S ENGRAVINGS TO ILLUSTRATE THE 
BIBLE, ‘ PARADISE LOST,’ &c. &c. 


HE Speienpip and Steiime Compositions, 


Twenty-six in Number, of this celebrated Artist on sub-~ 


jects of Scripture History, designed and engraved in Mezzo. 
tinto on the Plates, simultaneously and wholly by J. MARTIN, 
Esq., may be had collectively, or in separate prints, on the fol- 
lowing terms : 

Prints, 10s. 6d. each. Proofs, 15s. The subjects of the first 
Twenty-four are engraved on a smaller scale, by Mr. Martin. 
Prints, 6s. each, and Proofs, 10s. 6d. 

A LIST OF THE SUBJECTS. 

1, The Fall of the Rebel Angels.—2. Satan on the Burning 
Lake.—3. Satan arousing the Fallen Angels.—4. Pandemonium. 
—5, Satan on his Throne.—6. Sin preventing the Combat be- 
tween Satan and Death.—7. Heaven. Rivers of Bliss.—8. Satan 
Viewing the Ascent to Heaven.—g. Eve at the Fountain.—10. 
Satan Contemplating Adam and Eve in Paradise.—11. Satan 
Aroused.—12. The Angels guarding Paradise by Night.—13. 
Adam and Eve. The Morning Hymn.—1l4. The Approach of 
the Angel Raphael.—15. Raphael Conversing with Adam and 
Eve.—16. Creation of Light.—17. Satan tempting Eve.—1s8. 
Eve presenting the Forbidden F ruit to Adam.—lg. Adam 
Hearing the Voice of the Almighty.—20. Bridge over Chaos.— 
21, Adam reproving Eve.—22. Heaven. Rivers of bliss.—23. 
Approach of the Archangel Michael.—24. Adam and Eve driven 
out of Paradise.—25. The Ascent of Elijah.—26. Christ Tempted 
in the Wilderness. 

Published by Septimus Prowett, 55, Pall Mall. 


YEXHE KING’S PICTURE of the WOLF and 
the LAMB.—An Engraving from this celebrated Pic- 
ture, painted by Witt1AM MULREADY, Esq., R.A., has just 
been exquisitely finished in the very finest Line Manner, by 
Joun Henry Rospinson, Esq., for the BENEFIT of the 
ARTISTS’ FUND. The Plate has been in hand nearly five 
years, and its progress has been wholly under the superin- 
tendence of the Committee whose names are attached to the 
Plate; every Impression printed must necessarily be in a fine 
state, as the Committee pledge themselves that not more than 
1000 Impressions shall be taken altogether, and that as soon 
as this number is completed, the copper shall be effectually 
destroyed.—The Profits arising from the Sale of the Impres- 
sions, by the Committee, will be devoted to the Relief of Art- 
ists, their Widows, and Children.—The Size of the Print is 18 
inches by 23 high. Price Three Guineas. Of the Proofs there 
are now remaining unsubscribed for, only Twenty-four on 
French Paper, and Six on India; for these an immediate ap- 
lication is requested to be made by those desirous of possess- 
ng this splendid Engraving. The number of Prints being so 
limited, also renders an early application for them necessary, 
in consequence of the destruction of the Copper. 
London : published and sold by Moon, Boys, and Greaves, 
Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall Mall; also sold by F,G, Moon, 
Threadneedle Strect, 





f[ ADDSX- STREET GALLERY, opposite 

St. George’s Church, Hanover Square.—AN HIBI- 
TION of PICTURES by the GREAT , is open daily, 
from 10 till 6 o’clock. 

The GRAND FRESCOS, by PAUL VERONESE, from the 
y Soranza Palace, are on View at this Gallery ; together with 
some of the finest works of CLAUDE LORRAIN and RICHARD 
WILSON.—Admittance 1s. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
‘ Health and long life to the King?" 
Just published, by W. Sams, Royal Subscription Library 
No. 1, St. James’s-street, 
BEAUTIFUL MEZZOTINTO PRINT 
graved by Say, from the most celebrated Portrait of 
Premier, painted by Sharpe. Proofs, 1/. 11s. 6d. Prints, 11 
Just published by Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington 








THE FALL OF NINEVEH. 
R. MARTIN’S Painting of the FALL of 
NINEVEH will be open to the Public on Monday, May 
12, at the large room in the Western Exchange, Old Bond-street. 

Admission from eight o’clock till dusk. 

The Print, from Mr. Martin’s Picture of ‘ The Deluge,’ corre- 
sponding in size with the ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ will be published 
early in June. 

Proofs before the letters, 10 guineas. 
Proofs after the letters, 5 guineas. 
Prints, 24 guineas. 

Mr. Martin is about tocommence an Engraving upon a very 
large scale, from the Painting of the Fall of Nineveh, and hopes 
to complete it early in May, 1829. 

Proofs before the letters, 20 guineas. 
Proofs after letters, 10 guineas. 
Prints, 5 guineas. 

Subscribers to both (or either of the Prints) may write their 
names at the Exhibition Room ; or at Mr. Martin’s House, 30, 
Allsop’s Terrace, New Road. 

The Proofs will be delivered to Subscribers in the order of 
their Subscriptions. 

Published this day, in 2 vols. 8vo., price 11. 4s. x 
HE PHILOSOPHY of THE ACTIVE AND 
MORAL POWERS of MAN. By DucAtp Srewaar?, Esq., 
F. R. SS. Lond. and Edin., formerly Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co., 

London. 








_ This day is published, SVO., price 1s. 6d. 
N APOLOGY for the SYSTEM of PUBLIC 
and CLASSICAL EDUCATION. By Tuomas Maupsr, 
Esq., M. A., of the University College, Oxford, and of the Mid- 
dle Temple. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, in foolscap 8vo., price 8s. 6d. 
ECORDS of WOMAN, with other POEMS. 
By Fevicia HeMANS. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS, TALES, 
and ROMANCES, complete to ‘ Woopsrock,’ 42 vols., 
new, in half cloth, for ten guineas, on sale at G. and A. Green- 
land’s, 38, Poultry; with an extensive stock of new and 
second-hand Books on equally low terms. 
Libraries and Parcels of Books bought or taken in exchange. 


Just published, in one vol. post 8vo, price 9s. boards, dedicated 
to the Members of the Philharmonic Society. 

A SUMMER’S RAMBLE among the MUSI- 

CIANS of GERMANY; giving some account of the 

Operas of Munich, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, &c. With remarks 

upon the Church Music, the Singers, Performers, and Com- 

posers ; the out-of-doors enjoyments, and surface of society in 


that country. By a MuStesc Proresser. 
Hint and Clarke, York-street, Covent-garden. 


This day, 4 vols, 8vo., with achart, 2/. 2s. 
HE HISTORY of the LIFE and VOYAGES 
of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
By WASHINGTON Irvine. 

‘This work will, we are persuaded, give Mr. Washington 
Irving a prodigious increase of fame. The novelty of fact ex- 
hibited will command wonder—only to be explained by the 
circumstances which have given the author access to public as 
well as private archives, hitherto ‘ a fountain shut up, and a 
book sealed.’ The chaste and nervous elegance of the style, 
and the liberal and truly philosophical cast of thought and sen- 
timent, are what no one need be surprised with, who has read 
some of his previous writings; but this performance is every 
way a more elaborate one than any of those, and of higher 
pretensions—pretensions which we have no doubt the world 
will pronounce to be justified in the result. To throw an air of 
total novelty ona theme of ancient interest—to write a history, 
where previously there had been only memvires pour servir— 
such has been our American countryman’s proud attempt ; and 
with unmingled pleasure do we contemplate the fruit of his 
long and arduous labours.—Literary Gazette, Feb. 2. 

‘Nothing can be more elegant and pleasant than the style 
in which the history is written. It is simple, unaffected, and 
sometimes even eloquent. The circumstances are related with 
a modest enthusiasm, which is justified by the subject, and in 
that perfec'ly good taste which makes the narrative extremely 
agreeable.’—Times. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, in one thick volume, 8vo., double columns, 

: P price 14s. boards, = 
DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, designed 
for Popular Use, containing an Account of Diseases, 

and their Treatment, with Directions for Administering Medi- 
cines, &c. &c. By ALEXANDER MAcAuLay, M.D., Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and Physician- 
Accoucheur to the Edinburgh New Town Dispensary. 

* We have seen nothing of the kind more opposed to quack- 
ery, or better adapted for consultation.’—Literary Gazette. 

‘His volume is indeed a model of a work for popular use, 
eminently judicious and practical, and neatly and tersely 
written. * * * We know nota safer manual of medicine 
in our language.’—Scots Times. 

* We can say with perfect confidence, that it is decidedly the 
most useful book of the kind which has yet been offered to 
the public.’—Caledonian Mercury. 

* His concise treatises on diseases are such as will not only 
be understood by the common reader, but we believe will be 
very useful to the junior practitioner.’— Edinburgh Courant. 

Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh ; aud Lopgman and Co., 




















London, 





In 3 vols post 8vo., price 1/. 11s. 6d., 
7 CROPPY. A Tale of 1798. By the 
thor of ‘ Tales of the O’Hara Family,’ &c, 

‘ The uncivil kernes of Ireland are in arms.’—King 9 

SALATHIEL: a Story of the Past, the Present, 
Future. 3 vols., post 8vo., 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The ROUE. ATaxe. In 3 vols. post 8vo., 31s. 6d 

The THIRD and LAST SERIES of SAYINGS and pon 
3 vols. post 8vo. 14. 11s. 6d. 

The O’BRIENS and the O’FLAHERTYS, an Irish Tale 
Lapy Morean. Second edition, 4 vols., 14. 16s. 5 

The RED ROVER. By the Author of ‘The Spy,’ ‘The pj 
. ng’ peed &c. Second edition. In three vols., post 
28s. 6d. 








In 3 vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
ELH AM; or, Adventures of a Gentle 
* A complete gentleman, who, according to Sir Ro 
ought to dress well, dance well, fence well, havea ening 
love-letters, and an agreeable voice for a chamber,’—, 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street, 
Of whom may also be had, in a few days, 
MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. A Novel. Edited by 
Authoress of ‘ Flirtation.’ In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
* I was compelled to her—but I love thee 
* By Love’s own sweet constraint.’ 
AT HOME. A Novel. By the Author of ‘ English F 
ables Abroad.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
SAILORS and SAINTS. By the Author of ‘The 


Sketch Book.’ 3 vols. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Of whom may also be had, just published, 
LORD BYRON and SOME of HIS CONTEMPORARD 
By Leicn Hunt. Second edition, in 2 vols., 8vo., with 
traits and Fac-similes, price 28s. 
THE MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY’S NARRATIVE of 
PENINSULAR WAR. In one vol. 4to., with Maps and 
RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES, by a Layman, in 8vo., 4g, 
ke LIVING and the DEAD. Second Edition, in post 
10s. 6d. 


In a few days will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo., 18s, 
'HE LIFE and REIGN of CHARLES 
King of England. By I. D’Isragut. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Of whom may also be had, just published, 
By the same Author, 

The LITERARY CHARACTER ; or the HISTORY of MB 
GENIUS, drawn from their own Feelings and Com 
The Fourth Edition, with a Letter and Notes, by Lord 
In 2 vols., post 8vo., price 18s. 


WORKS NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION, 
By HENRY COLBURN, New Burlington-street. 
HE CONTINENTAL TRAVELLE 
ORACLE; or NEW MAXIMS for LOCOMOTION, 
Da. ABRAHAM Etnon. In 2 pocket volumes, price 15s, 
JOURNAL of a MISSION from the GOVERNOR-GENE 
of INDIA to the COURTS of SIAM and COCHIN CHINA, 
J.Craururp, Esq., F.R.S., late Envoy. In 1 vol. 4to, 
Maps and numerous Plates. 
NOTIONS of the AMERICANS : picked up by a Tx 
Bachelor. 2 vols., Svo. 
DR. HARWOOD ON THE CURATIVE INFUENCE of 
SOUTHERN COAST of ENGLAND. 1 vol. small 8vo. 
MEMOIRS of the DUKE of ROVIGO, (M. Savary.) 
by Himse.y. Two Parts, 8vo. 


OURNAL DU COMMERCE. Office in Pa 
No. 10, Rue St. Marc; in London, at Mr. Ro 
Foreign Bookseller, 20, Berner's-street, Oxford-street. 

Subscriptions for the ‘ JournaL pu Commences,’ one of 
most ancient and popular of the Daily Newspapers pub 
Paris, are received at the above-mentioned Offices in Paris 
London ; and likewise Advertisements concerning 
Manufactures, Patentees, Schools, Publishers, &c. &c. 

The following are the Charges for Advertisements : 

For Seven Lines . . . . 5 Shillings. 
For every Additional Line . 6 Pence. 

Terms of the Subscription. 
For Ome Year . . ...- #618 0 
MOREE. o @ © *%« 390 
Three Months . a 114 6 

The ‘ Journal du Commerce’ is received in London Fourt 
a Week, and delivered through the Post Office. 

The Advertisements are forwarded by the daily comn 
tion with Paris, and immediately published in the ‘ Journal 
Commerce,’ and, besides, posted up at the Exchange in 
Havre, Bordeaux, Marseilles, and all the Sea Ports and0 
mercial Towns in France. 

The following Works may be had at the Foreign Lil 
20, Berner’s-street, Oxford-street : 

1, HISTORIA DE LA REVOLUCION DE LA REPUB 
DE COLOMBIA. Por Jose MAanveL Restrepo, Sect 
del Interior de la misma Republica, 10 vols., in 12m0, 
Plates and Maps, 4/. 4s. 

2. ISOGRAPHIE DES HOMMES DE CELEBRES, ou Co 
tion de Fac-simile d’Autographes. Part XI., in 4to., #4 
graphes, 7s. 6d. 

3. REVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE. Vol. 38, No. 1, 8V0» 
pages, 5s. Gd ; per Annum, 12 Monthly Numbers, 3/. 

4. LE GLOBE, Recuéil Philosophique et Litteraire. No 
10d.; per Annum, 104 Numbers, 3/. 10s. 





In 2 vols., 8vo., with Plates. 
EXICO in 1827. By H.G. Warp, Esq. 
his Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires in that Country, 
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y WittiaAM Lewep, at the Office, 147, Strand, 
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